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INTRODUCTION. 



There runs through the preceding reports of this Bureau a persistent 
cry that it is impossible properly to do the work laid down by law 
without a material increase in the appropriation, and this appeal seems 
to have been met, in most instances, by a reduction at the hands of the 
Legislature, so that the amount allowed for the maintenance of the 
Bureau by the organic law, namely, $4,500 per annum, has been reduced 
to $2,500 per annum, and the amount allowed for printing has been 
reduced from $1,750 to $1,250 at the present time. The most serious 
feature about this latter reduction is that it does not provide even suf- 
ficient means to print an ordinary report of the Bureau work. 

The following matter has been compiled practically within a little 
over sixty days and it will exhaust the printing allowance for two years, 
leaving nothing for supplying blanks, books, etc. — materials so essential 
either in gathering statistics or in calling attention to violations of 
existing laws. 

The reduction of the contingent fund leaves the Bureau without a 
margin sufficient to carry out its work throughout the State. It is 
impossible to make the occasional personal inspection of stores, factories, 
etc., which is essential in order to enforce the laws regarding child 
labor, protection to women, sanitation, etc., and as a consequence that 
part of the work has been almost entirely confined to the neighborhood 
of San Francisco Bay. 

In addition to the ordinary work of the Bureau, during the year 1905 
the Federal Goyernment has arranged to take an exhaustive manu- 
facturing census and asks this department to make arrangements to 
work in conjunction with it. While the burden of the expense will fall 
upon the National department, naturally our expenses will materially 
increase, for while we shall have unprecedented opportunity to acquire 
matter of great value to the commercial and labor world, it will entail 
expense to put such .matter in shape and place it before the people. 

The foregoing is offered as a plea for the restoration of the original 
contingent fund, $4,500 per annum, and for an appropriation for print- 
ing commensurate with the work of the Bureau. In any event there 
will be no cessation of effort through lack of funds, but an endeavor to 
show, what should be in evidence at all times, that the State can get 
returns for its investments and that work can be performed as well for 
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as our population increases, in the same ratio increases the proportion of 
women and children that become wage-earners, or, in other words, it 
would seem that only up to a given point of density of population can 
the head of the family produce the living for the entire family; and 
while the male adult, in his organized effort to maintain wages and con- 
ditions that shall make it possible for him to advance with his age and 
race, may seem at times to harass and burden some of the industries, a 
deeper study of the complex situation may demonstrate the knowledge 
that his strenuous endeavors to keep his family well provided for, counts 
as one of the greatest factors in our national advancement. 

The article on seafaring is exhaustive and gives a faithful account of 
long struggle in behalf of a hard-working, long-suffering class. Prob- 
ably no man has done more for commerce and received less of its bene- 
fits than the deep-water sailor. 

The laws relating to labor have been reviewed and are here pre- 
sented, together with the principal decisions affecting them, and all 
that have been declared unconstitutional by a court of last resort have 
been eliminated. 

All the matter in this report has been compiled with as much thor- 
oughness as time and conditions would allow, and in each instance care 
has been exercised to insure as correct a statement of data and conclu- 
sions as though each subject had been treated exhaustively. We are 
especially indebted for the article on " Comparative Statistics in Cali- 
fornia and Continental United States " to Mr. George D. Leslie, of the 
Federal Census Bureau. The article on " Maritime Labor Organiza- 
tions" is the work of Mr. Walter Macarthur, of the Coast Seamen's 
Journal; and Miss Lucile Eaves, of the South Park Settlement, gath- 
ered the statistics and furnished the matter for the article on " Women 
and Children Wage-Workers," Miss Eaves and Mr. Macarthur both 
having been temporarily employed by this Bureau. 

To Mr. C. T. Deane of the California Petroleum Miners' Association, 
Mr. Arthur H. Briggs of the State Board of Trade, the Manufacturers 
and Producers' Association, Mr. R. I. Wisler, of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, Prof. Carl C. Plehn of the Department of Finance and 
Statistics of the State University, and Prof. George C. Merrill of the 
California School of Mechanical Arts, we are especially indebted for 
valuable and reliable information. 

Whatever merit appears in the detailed work of the following report 
is largely due to the persistent, careful, and competent assistance ren- 
dered by Deputy J. M. Eshleman and Special Agents L. L. Stevens and 
K. Z wicker of this office. 
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Eleventh — The number, condition, and pature of the employment of the inmates of 
the State Prisons, county jails, and reformatory institutions, and to what extent their 
employment comes in competition with the labor of mechanics, artisans, and laborers 
outside of these institutions. 

Twelfth— tAU such other information in relation to labor as the Commissioner may 
deem essential to further the object sought to be obtained by this statute, together with 
such strictures on the condition of labor and the probable future of the same as he may 
deem good and salutary to insert in his biennial reports. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of all officers of State departments, and the Assessors of 
the various counties of the State, to furnish, upon the written request of the Commis- 
sioner, all the information in their power necessary to assist in carrying out the objects 
of this Act; and all printing required by the Bureau in the discharge of its duty shall 
be performed by the State Printing Department, and at least three thousand (3,000) 
copies of the printed report shall be furnished the Commissioner for free distribution to 
the public. 

Sec, 5. Any person who willfully impedes or prevents the Commissioner, or his 
deputy, in the full and free performance of his or their duty, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction of the same shall be fined not less than ten (10) nor more 
than fifty (50) dollars, or imprisoned not less than seven (7) nor more than thirty (30) 
days in the county jail, or both. 

Sec. 6. The office of the Bureau shall be open for business from nine (9) o'clock a. m. 
until five (5) o'clock p. m, every day except non-judicial days, and the officers thereof 
shall give to all persons requesting it all needed information which they may possess. 

Sec. 7. (As amended, Stats, of Cal., 1889, p. 6.) The Commissioner shall have power 
to send for persons and papers whenever in his opinion it is necessary, and he may 
examine witnesses under oath, being hereby qualified to administer the same in the 
performance of his duty, and the testimony so taken must be filed and preserved in the 
office of said Commissioner. He shall have free access to all places and works of labor, 
and any principal, owner, operator, manager, or lessee of any mine, factory, workshop, 
warehouse, manufacturing or mercantile establishment, or any agent or employ^ of such 
principal, owner, operator, manager, or lessee who shall refuse to said Commissioner, 
or his duly authorized representative, admission therein, or who shall, when requested 
by him, willfully neglect or refuse to furnish to him any statistics or information per- 
taining to his lawful duties, which may be in the possession or under the control of said 
principal, owner, operator, lessee, manager, or agent thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than fifty nor more than two hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1889, p. 7.) No use shall be made in the reports 
of the Bureau of the names of individuals, firms, or corporations supplying the infor- 
mation called for by this Act, such information being deemed confidential, and not for 
the purpose of disclosing any person's affairs; and any agent or employ^ of said Bureau 
violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail not to exceed six months. 

Sec. 9. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1889, p. 7.) The Commissioner shall appoint a 
deputy, who shall have the same powers as the said Commissioner, and such agents or 
assistants, not exceeding three, as he may from time to time require, at such a rate of 
wages as he may prescribe, but said rate must not exceed four dollars per day and actual 
traveling expenses for each person while employed ; he shall procure rooms necessary 
for offices, at a rent not to exceed fifty dollars per month. 

Sec. 10. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1889, p. 7.) The salary of the Commissioner 
shall be three thousand dollars per annum, and the salary of the Deputy Commissioner 
shall be eighteen hundred dollars per annum, to be audited by the Controller and paid 
by the State Treasurer, in the same manner as other State officers ; there shall also be 
allowed a sum not to exceed forty-five hundred dollars per annum for the salaries of 
agents or assistants, for traveling expenses, and for other contingent expenses of the 
Bureau. 

Sec. 12. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1901, p. 12.) Whenever complaint is made to 
the Commissioner that the scaffolding, or the slings, hangers,' blocks, pulleys, stays, 
braces, ladders, irons, or ropes of any swinging or stationary scaffolding used in the 
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abovesaid metal-polishing, metal-grinding, or metal-buffing from escaping into the 
atmosphere of the room or rooms of said factory, workshop, or establishment where 
persons are employed. 

Sec. 6. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1903, p. 14.) Every person, firm, or corporation 
employing females in any manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment 
shall provide suitable seats for the use of the females so employed, and shall provide 
such seats to the number of at least one third the number of females so employed ; and 
shall permit the use of such seats by them when they are not necessarily engaged in 
the active duties for which they are employed. 

Sec. 6. (As amended. Stats, of Cal., 1901, p. 572.) Any person or corporation violat- 
ing any of the provisions of this Act is guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished^by a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than three 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less than thirty days 
nor more than ninety days, or by both such fine and imprisonment, for each offense. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to enforce the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
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The facts on which this report is based were gathered in September, 
1904, in a canvass of San Francisco and Oakland. It is evident that 
any generalizations based on such limited data must be tentative ones. 
They are valuable chiefly because they suggest lines that naight be 
profitably followed in more exhaustive future investigations. 

With so brief a time at our command, the necessity of confining our; 
selves to a few important points fully covered by State laws was obvious. 
The schedule of questions covered the following subjects: 

1. The total number and the percentages of women and children 
employed in different industries. 

2. The hours of labor. The violations of the law prohibiting the 
employment of minors under 18 years for " more than nine hours in 
one day " or for more than fifty-four hours in one week. 

3. The ages of the children employed. The violations of the child- 
labor and compulsory education laws. 

4. The sanitary condition of the workrooms and toilets. 

5. The extent to which seats are provided for women employes. 

In the course of the canvass about two hundred and twenty-five 
visits were made to over two hundred different manufacturing and mer- 
cantile establishments. Of these, twenty-three are run by the proprietor 
and his family, and are excluded from the tabulation. Where a large 
number of children are employed, it is difficult to secure complete infor- 
mation about the ages. In compiling the statistics, we have been obliged 
to omit a number of the largest manufactories, because of incomplete 
data. 
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the fifty-four-hour limit required for the large number of minors em- 
ployed as cash girls and boys and wrappers. In one large department 
store visited in Oakland, a large number of minors were working 
beyond the limit allowed by law. Many millinery stores are open until 
late Saturday night, thus going beyond the fifty -four-hour limit. The 
minors under 18 years are generally employed as apprentices. With one 
exception, these were excused from returning Saturday night. In this 
case, the proprietress readily agreed to give the girls who returned for 
night work shorter hours during the week, thus bringing the time 
within the legal limit. Cases of the violation of the law were also 
found in drug stores, candy stores, and bakeries. The worst instances 
were in butcher shops, where young boys work as much as nine hours 
over the legal limit. 

With the possible exception of those employed in domestic service, 
no other wolnen wage-earners have such long hours as those who serve as 
clerks in candy stores and bakeries. The bakeries often open as early 
as five o'clock in the morning, and the candy and ice-cream trade is 
brisk until midnight, while both classes of stores are open all day Sun- 
day. Where there are a number of clerks, it is possible to arrange 
shorter hours, but in the smaller stores the girls were often found work- 
ing twelve or fifteen hours a day. They were allowed every other Sun- 
day, every third Sunday, or no Sunday at all off. The carelessness of 
the consumers is largely responsible for the Sunday work in the baker- 
ies, as many of them are under union rules which do not allow any 
fresh bread or cake to be baked on Sunday. A little thoughtfulness on 
the part of housewives would do away with the need of Sunday opening. 

Another reason for the oppressive conditions in these trades is the 
fact that they seem to be just emerging from, or are in competition 
with, the domestic stage of development. Within a few blocks on one 
street, we found eleven bakery, delicatessen, and candy stores which 
were run by the proprietor and his family, who lived in the rooms back 
of the etore and were ready for customers at all hours of the day and 
night. A like devotion to business seems to be expected of the few 
clerks employed. Obviously the hours of those serving in the neigh- 
boring stores competing with these domestic industries would tend to 
be equally long. 

None of the manufacturing establishments visited required more 
than fifty-four hours a week, and some fell below this limit, bringing 
the average time down to fifty-three hours a week. 

3. THE AGE LIMIT OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED. 

The provisions of the law restricting the employment of children 
under certain ages are much more difficult to enforce than those limit- 
ing the hours of work. The law requires age certificates, registration 
and posting of names, addresses, ages, and hours of labor of all .chil- 
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work requires merely a temporary absence from school, which would 
not necessarily constitute a violation of the compulsory education law. 
The children in the stores have permanently withdrawn from school. 
That there is great need of a systematic effort to enforce the compul- 
sory education law is shown by the fact that over fifty children less 
Jbhan 14 years of age were found working in three San Francisco stores. 

In the majority of cases the child's education ends with his entrance 
into the ranks of wage-earners. Less than one fourth of the children 
whose age certificates have been returned, attended the public night 
schools. ' In one of the most progressive dry-goods stores in San Fran- 
cisco, the cash boys are provided, at the expense of the firm, with a 
special school at the Young Men's Christian Association. 

One can not claim, in extenuation of this shortening of the school 
life of these little workers, that they are getting a valuable business 
training. On the contrary, the life of a cash or messenger boy, with its 
alternating periods of idleness about an office or counter and feverish 
running to and fro with packages or cash, is apt to prove thoroughly 
demoralizing to any habits of steady application or mental concentration 
which the child may have acquired. 

4. SANITARY CONDITION OP WORKROOMS. 

We found but little violation of the laws requiring sanitary work- 
rooms and suitable toilets. The business prosperity of the last few 
years has enabled many San Francisco firms to enlarge their stores or 
move into more commodious quarters. It is gratifying to find that the 
employes have profited even more than the customers by these changes. 

In the past, complaints had been made about the wretched basement 
workrooms of three of the large dealers in ready-made clothing. At 
these places the proprietors showed, with evident pride, large, ¥^ell- 
lighted, airy workrooms now in use. They made little pretense of 
humanitarian motives for the changes, but declared quite frankly that 
it was impossible to secure or retain efficient help without comfortable 
workrooms. 

In the ready-made clothing establishments we found but two thor- 
oughly bad workrooms. The proprietor of one of these promised to aban- 
don its use after November 1st. In the other, from twelve to fifteen 
women )vork in a basement under the pavement. The small amount of 
daylight which sifts in is supplemented by electric lights. No woman 
could work under such conditions without imperiling her health or 
her eyesight. 

The workrooms of the millinery stores are usually back of the shop^ 
in balconies over the stores, or, in some cases, simply behind screens in 
the salesroom. In places where buildings in the rear are close to the 
windows, the light is poor, but these cases are rare. As one milliner 
remarked, " Well-lighted workrooms are indispensable to enable the 
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agent of the Labor Bureau at least once a year, and places where a large 
number of women and children work should be inspected as often as once 
in three months. As has been pointed out, one of the chief difl&culties 
met in attempting to enforce the law is the tendency to return false age 
certificates. This difficulty has been met in the Eastern States by 
stringent laws. In Massachusetts every child employed must have a 
sworn certificate, which not only gives the age and description of per- 
sonal appearance, but also must show evidence of ability to read and 
write, and of regular attendance at night-school. Any officer who cer- 
tifies to a false certificate is subject to a fine. The New York laws 
passed in 1903 are even stricter in their requirements. California lags 
behind the other progressive States of the Union in her age limit and 
educational requirements of child laborers. • 

Among the States which now have the 14-year limit in factories and 
stores are: Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Idaho, Wisconsin, Colorado, and 
South Dakota. Kentucky, Maryland, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, 
and Tennessee have a 14-year limit for factories. In some of thes6 
States a child may work during the school vacation. In most of them 
educational qualifications are required before a child between 14 and 16 
years of age is permitted to work. 

Fortunately our industries in the past have not been those where 
the work of little children could be utilized. It would be well to come 
up to the standards set by the rest of the civilized world before the 
difficulties of securing legislative protection for child workers have 
been increased by the investment of a large amount of capital in indus- 
tries where they can be exploited. If the econonaic development of the 
State is to be " promoted," the endeavor to secure a growth that is based 
on a sound and progressive policy deserves as much attention as the 
efforts to increase the supply of labor or variety of industries in which 
it can be utilized. 
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These are the following: cigarmaking, horseshoeing, photo-engraving, 
and sheet-metal working. 

The apprentices in 47 (more than half of those considered) of the 
trades have no organization whatever; 20, or about one fourth, have 
affiliated themselves with the journeymen organizations and are classed 
as auxiliaries; and 2 are independent — the glassblowers and the 
plumbers. 

Data as to the number of organized apprentices in the several trades 
throughout the State were not obtainable. 

Of 86 employers addressed, but 28, or 32.94 per cent of the number, 
replied, and of these several reported no apprentices. However, such 
data as were obtained have been gathered together and embodied in 
the following table: 

THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 
Data fipom Employeni, Each Line peppesentiniT the Conditions in some Shop 

Typieal of its Class. 



Trade. 



Restriction 
as to Ase. 



Time of 
Service. 



Is the 
appren- 
tice 
taught all 
branches? 



Do appren- 
tices work 
a greater or 
less number 
hours than 
journ'men? 



Barrel-maker 

Blacksmith 

Boot and shoe manufacturer.. 

Boilermaker.. 

Brass foundryman 

Ganmaker 

Coppersmith. 

Electrician ._ 

Electrician 

Felt and gravel roofer 

Gas-fixture maker 

Glass beveler 

Glazier, art glass 

Glovemaker _ 

Glovemaker 

Hatmaker 

Joiner 

Leather beltihg manufacturer 

Lithographic pressman 

Lithographic transferrer 

Lithographic artists 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist _ 

Metal-polisher 

Metal-worker. 

Metal-worker. _ 

Molder — 

Molder 

Molder 

Painter 

Paper-box manufacturer 

Paperhanger 

Patternmaker 

Patternmaker 

Shipwright 

Shipfitter 

Tailor 

Tanner 

Tile and mantel setter 

Tobacco manufacturer 

Tobacco man uf acturer 



No apprentices. 
18 years 4 years 
12 years Inaefinite 
18 years 4 years 
16 years Indefinite 

No apprentices. 
18 years 4 years 
18 years 4 years 

No apprentices. 

Indefinite Indefinite 

18 years 3 years 

15 years 5 years 

15 years 5 years 
No apprentices. 

16 years Indefinite 

18 years " 

18 years 

16 years 

17 years 
17 years 

15 years 
18 to 21 yrs 

17 years 
16 to 18 yrs, 

18 years 
18 years 
17 years 

16 to 18 yrs. 

17 years 
16 to 18 yrs, 

18 years 

17 years 

16 years 

17 years 
16 to 18 yrs 

18 years 

18 years 
18 years ^ ^v,«x. 

No apprentices. 
16 years Indefinite 
16 years 3 years 

No apprentices. 

No apprentices. 

. 



3 years 

4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
44 years 

Indefinite 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 

Indefinite 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 

■1 ^%r\a 



Yes 
No 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 



Same 

Less 

Same 



\ 



Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 



Restriction 
by Labor 
Organizat'n 
as to No. of 
Apprentices 
at one time. 



No 
No 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No 
Yes 



No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



No 
Yea 



\ 



\ 
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for hall initiation. Apprentices shall serve four years at the trade before they will be 
called upon to pay full dues and become entitled to full benefits. 

Skc. 24. All boat shops employing first-class journeymen boat-builders are allowed 
one apprentice to each first-class journeyman employed. 

Sbc. 25. All apprentices classed as journeymen at the age of 21 years ; special permis- 
sion will be granted to those over the age of 21 who were serving their time sixty days 
previous to the adoption of this constitution. 

Cement- Wopkeps* Union of Callfopnla. 

Section 1. All male persons employed at cement work, of good moral character, not 
less than 18 years of age, can become members of this union. * * * 

Sec. 2. Boys between the ages of 16 and 18 years may become apprentices, their 
number to be regulated by this union. 

Joupneymen Hopseshoeps* Union. 

No more than one apprentice shall be allowed to work in a union shop at one boss 
horseshoer or firm at one time, and four years will be allowed for him to serve as 
apprentice, and he will be allowed to work in a union shop for one week under the same 
conditions as a man coming from a non-union town. 

Amalgamated Woodwopkeps' Intepnatlonal Union of Ameplea. 

Sec. 68. Apprentices over 16 years of age and under 19 years of age may become 
honorary members. Apprentices shall serve three years at the trade before they will 
be called upon to pay full dues and be entitled to full benefits. No additional initia- 
tion lee or assessment shall be charged an apprentice on account of becoming a full 
member. 

San Fpanelseo Typogpaphieal Union. 

Abticlb 14, Section 1. All weekly and evening papers shall be entitled to apprentices 
as follows : Evening papers, 1 to every 10 journeymen and major fraction thereof hold- 
ing regular situations; weekly papers, 1 to every 3 journeymen and major fraction 
thereof holding regular situations; job and book offices, 1 to every 3 journeymen, 
2 to every 4, 5, or 6, 3 to every 7, 8, or 9 ; thereafter, 1 to every additional 5 journeymen. 

Sec. 2. Morning papers are entitled to one apprentice to every 15 journeymen and 
fraction of 10. 

Sec. 3. On morning and evening newspapers it is urged that apprentices shall be 
indentured to learn the trade. It is further urged that no youth under 16 years of age 
will be accepted for apprenticeship. ♦ » * 

Sec. 4. In book and job offices it is urged that apprentices shall be indentured as 
prescribed in Section 3. A youth must be practically employed not less than three 
fourths of the time, daily, at the actual learning of the trade (t. 0., presswork, composi- 
tion, distribution, etc.) before the union will consider that a bona fide apprenticeship, 
fitting him for journeyman membership, is being served. But all youths employed in 
any of the above capacities will be considered part of the office quota of apprentices. 

Sec. 5. Apprentices to be admitted to journeyman membership in the union must 
have served five years at either news, job, or book work, be not less than 20 years of age, 
and have the indorsement of the employer or foreman with whom last employed, certify- 
ing as to their competency, etc. 

Hat-Finlsheps' Tpade Association of San Fpanelseo. 

Abticlb 21, Section 1. Any boy apprenticing himself to the hatting trade may, with 
the consent of the association, work by the week or at such terms agreed upon between 
the local association and the employer, but in no case (when working by the piece) 
shall he work for less than a journeyman. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sec. 2. To constitute a journeyman, a boy shall be required to serve a regular 
apprenticeship of at least three consecutive years, but in all cases until he is 21 years 
of age. 

Sec. 6. If any boy thinks himself misused by his employer, he may apply to the 
Vigilance Committee, who will consider his case and use their influence with his 
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It is supported by the proceeds of the sale of college farm products,' by 
students' fees, taxes, special appropriations, etc. 

But little has been done as regards industrial training in Hawaii. 

There is an industrial department connected with the State Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, but no schools of this type exist alone. 

New York has the largest and best equipped trade school in the 
United States — the New York Trade School. Its purpose is to turn out 
mechanics of the highest skill. Both the theoretical and the practical 
parts of trades are taught, but speed and experience are left to be 
acquired at real work after leaving school. Among the trades given 
are house and sign painting, blacksmithing, steam and hot-water fitting, 
bricklaying, plastering, carpentry, pattern-making, printing, electrical 
work, plumbing, sheet-metal and cornice work. There are several 
other trade schools of minor importance in New York. 

While Massachusetts is not as well supplied with trade schools as is 
New York, the State compares favorably with the average. The prin- 
cipal trades taught in the schools of this State are bricklaying, car- 
pentry, and plumbing. 

The Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades in Pennsylvania 
is well known. Carpentry, pattern-making, cabinet-making, brick- 
laying, machine trade, and steam-fitting are taught. Pennsylvania 
also has a manual-training school for colored boys. 

Of the industrial schools for the training of colored youths, the 
Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama, is the best known. 

Many trade schools of less importance are scattered throughout the 
United States, including schools in specialties, such as dairying, brew- 
ing, watch-making, etc. 

The length of time required to finish a course of training in this 
country is considerably less than in Europe, as is also the time served 
by apprentices. In many instances boys are indentured for as long a 
term as ten years, and some continental schools require seven or eight 
years to complete the course. 

THE TRADE SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA. 

ft 

As has already been seen, the apprentice system prevails largely in 
California, although the number of pupils in the industrial schools is 
increasing and these institutions are growing in importance. The two 
principal institutions of this nature are the California School of 
Mechanical Arts and the Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts, both 
located in San Francisco. The former was provided for in the will of 
the late James Lick. Any boy or girl of the State who has completed 
the eighth grade of the grammar school may be admitted free of tui- 
tion. The idea in the mind of the founder was: (1) To give the 
student a knowledge of the details of one industrial pursuit from which 
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same direction, although this school has not been established as long as 
the Lick School and the enrollment is not so large. The average length 
of attendance in the Wilmerding School has been 1.4 years. 

The number of journeymen in California engaged in the occupations 
covered by the curriculum of the Lick and Wilmerding Schools is 
approximately 30,290. The average number of students graduating 
yearly from these schools is about 30, or less than one to each one 
thousand journeymen. This may fairly be said to represent the 
number of journeymen that may be credited to these institutions. The 
remainder, putting in from one to two years at learning a trade, go back 
to the farm or the store, and the net result is the ability of the young 
farmer to attend to the sanitation of his farm buildings in a more 
creditable manner, to hang his gate, repair his fence, etc. — things that, 
without this training, would either be done in a very discreditable 
manner or left entirely undone. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 



A great deal of care and time have been used in obtaining the 
following list of labor organizations in California, which includes, with 
perhapa a very few exceptions, every organization in the State. 

In a considerable number of instances no replies were received from 
secretaries who were communicated with, making it incumbent upon 
the Bureau to obtain the desired information otherwise, when possible. 

With a view to keeping a complete and reliable directory of all labor 
unions, where it can be at all times at their service, it is very desirable 
that the various secretaries keep this office advised of any changes in 
the present existing unions or the organization of new ones. 

LABOR UNIONS. 

No. Organization. Location. Address. 
Actors - San Francisco -.927 Market street. 

Allied Metal-Workers Bakersfield 



75. Allied Metal-Workers San Bernardino.668 Fifth street. 

800. Amalgamated Carpenters San Francisco -.927 Mission street. 

229. Amalgamated Meat Gutters and 

Butchers San Diego 1220 India street. 

618. Ajnalgamated Society Electrical En- 
gineers San Francisco.. 102 O'Farrell street. 

104. Amalgamated Sheet-Metal Workers. San Francisco .. 121 N. Montgomery street. 

279. Amalgamated Sheet-Metal Workers. San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

309. Amalgamated Sheet-Metal Workers.San Jos6 Phelan Hall. 

10167. Baggage, Messenger and Transfer 

Men San Francisco.. 915} Market street. 

37. Bakers Los Angeles 430 S. Spring street. 

48. Bakers _ Fresno 

106. Bakers _ San Francisco.. 117 Turk street. 

116. Bakers San Jos4 Phelan HaU. 

119. Bakers Oakland 459 Eleventh street. 

120. Bakers .- Stockton 1008 E. Flora street. 

232. Bakers _ Santa Rosa [sion st. 

274. Bakers San Francisco. -Harmony Hall, 1749 Mis- 

324. Bakers (French-Italian) San Francisco ..810 Pacific street. 

352. Bakers ...San Francisco .- 

Bakers (Cracker) San Francisco -.120 O'Farrell street. 

Bakers .--Sacramento 1019 J street. 

24. Bakers and Confectioners San Francisco .-1150 Mission street. . 

90. Bakers and Confectioners San Diego Box 837. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers San Francisco . . 1155 Mission street. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers Sacramento 1019 J street. 

112. Barbers _ _. -Sacramento 926 J street. 

134. Barbers Oakland 871 Washington street. 

148. Barbers San Francisco --9 City Hall square. 



.\ 
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*. * / • 

LABOR UNIONS— Continued. 

No. Name of Organization. Where Located. Address. 

159. Barbers Santa Rosa 520 Fourth street. 

252. Barbers ^ San Jos6 27 W. Market street. 

253. Barbers San Bernardino-505 Third street. 

256. Barbers _ San Diego 2045 J street. 

296. Barbers Los Angeles 222J N. Main street. 

312. Barbers-- Stockton 14 E. Webber street. 

317. Barbers _ Bakersfield 1903 Chester avenue. 

333. Barbers Fresno 1037 J street. 

335. Barbers _ Vallejo —212 Georgia street. 

419. . Barbers Petaluma 921 Main street. 

431. Barbers Eureka 435 Second street> 

459. Barbers. _ Palo Alto Box 113. 

465. Barbers Marysville 322 Third street. 

483. Barbers Napa .-..108 First street. 

495. Barbers Hanford 225i Douty street. 

560. Barbers Santa Barbara —507 State street. 

561. Barbers _ Ohico 

564. Barbers Pasadena .140 N. Vernon avenue. 

10849. Barber-shop Porters and Bathhouse 

Attendants -* San Francisco . . 117 Turk street. 

41. Bartenders - . _'_ _ _ . San Francisco —211 Taylor street. 

220. Bartenders _ _ Eureka _■-. 

577. Bartenders San Jos6 A. O. U. W. HaU. 

378. Bartenders ...Bakersfield 

768. Bartenders _ _.San Diego 500 Fifth street. 

Bay and River Steamboat Men San Francisco -.54 Mission street. 

Bay and River Steamboat Men Sacramento 200 M street. 

293. Branch 1 , Beer Bottlers San Francisco . . 1159 Mission street. 

293. Branch 2, Beer Bottlers Sacramento 2113 O street. 

293. Branch 3, Beer Bottlers ..San Jos4 .Phelan HaU. 

293. Branch 6, Beer Bottlers Oakland 217 Fifth street. 

293. Branch 7, Beer Bottlers Eureka 1252 East avenue. 

293. Branch 8, Beer Bottlers Bakersfield 15th and K streets. 

227. Branch 1, Brewery Wagon Drivers 

(Keg Beer) San Francisco ..1159 Mission street. 

227. Branch 2, Brewery Wagon Drivers 

(Keg Beer) San Francisco -.1159 Mission street. 

227. Branch 4, Brewery Wagon Drivers. . Sacramento 1414 Ninth street. 

227. Branch 5, Brewery Wagon Drivers.. Stockton 1453 S. Hunter street. 

227. Branch 6, Brewery Wagon Drivers 

(Bottled Beer) San Francisco . . 1159 Mission street. 

Bicycle and Auto Mechanics San Francisco . -915| Market street. 

99. Blacksmiths (Carriage) San Francisco . . 1133 Mission street. 

Blacksmiths Sacramento -. 

115. Blacksmiths ...San Jos^ Phelan HaU. 

168. Blacksmiths (Ship Mechanics) San Francisco ..120 O'Farrell street. 

183. Blacksmiths Bakersfield 1013 Ninth street. 

221. Blacksmiths _ -San Bernardino-293 Third street. 

284. Blacksmiths _. .Santa Rosa 320 Fourth street. 

410. •Blacksmiths _ _._ Watson ville Friermouth*s HaU. 

425. Blacksmiths - San Diego — — 

316. Blacksmiths' Helpers San Francisco . . 120 N. Montgomery street. 

8922. Blacksmiths' Helpers San Francisco . . 1133 Mission street. 

Boat-Builders _ San Francisco ..Pioneer HaU, 24 Fourth st. 

9072. Boat-Builders Vallejo 516 Capitol street. 

Bottle-Caners San Francisco ..1159 Mission street. 
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LABOR UNIONS— Continued^ 

No. Name of Organization. Where Located. Address. 
Building Material Team Drivers San Jos^ Phelan Hall. 

216. Building Material Team Drivers San Francisco ..Teutonia Hall. 

10648. Burlap and Cotton Bag Workers San Francisco —320 Post street. 

115. Butchers (Meat Cutters and Drivers)_San Francisco -.310 O'Farrell street. 

115. Butchers (Sausage-makers) San Francisco —310 O'Farrell street. 

115. Butchers (^Cattle) San Francisco —310 O'Farrell street. 

. 15. Butchers (Sheep). San Francisco . . 310 0' Farrell street. 

15. Butchers (Hog and Pork Packers) _-Sau Francisco .-310 O'Farrell street. 

^20. Butchers _ Oakland 1022 San Pablo avenue. 

126. Butchers Fresno 1359 J street. 

127. Butchers .Stockton.— 419 S. Grant street. 

130. Butchers San Jos6 K. of P. Hall. 

193. Butchers Bakersfield 

229. Butchers San Diego 1220 India street. 

266. Butchers Los Angeles 1444 Starr street. 

284. Butchers _ Pasadena 130 E. California street. 

298. Butchers .._ Salinas 126 Capitol street. 

217. Butchers, and Meat Cutters Valle j o ._ 

265. Butchers (Mixed) _ Los Angeles 533 Ducommon street. 

321. Butchers (Mixed) _ S.Bernardino -.436 Fifth street. 

1. Canmakers (Ladies' Auxiliary) San Francisco ..1133 Mission street. 

22. Carpenters _ San Francisco -.927 Mission street. 

35. Carpenters San Rafael 121 Ross street. 

36. Carpenters _ ..Oakland 665 Fifteenth street. 

95. Carpenters _.San Francisco ..Garibaldi Hall. 

162. Carpenters _ San Mateo _. 

180. Carpenters » Vallejo 202 Kentucky street. 

194. Carpenters Alameda 2253 Clinton avenue. 

235. Carpenters Riverside 173 E. Fourth street. 

262. Carpenters (Mill). _ San Jos6 464 Bird avenue. 

266. Carpenters ..Stockton... 1036 E. Church street. 

304. Carpenters (German) San Francisco .-25 Angelica street. 

316. Carpenters San Jos6 Phelan Hall. 

332. Carpenters Los Angeles 1539 W. First street. 

354. Carpenters Gllroy Box 97. 

422. Carpenters (Mill) San Francisco ..29^ Park Grove avenue. 

423. Carpenters ..^ San Francisco ..2405 Eighteenth street. 

426. Carpenters Los Angeles 2809 Altura street. 

483. Carpenters San Francisco . . 915^ Market street. 

550. Carpenters (Mill). Oakland.. Dimond P. O. 

586. Carpenters Sacramento 2504 J street. 

616. Carpenters (Stair) San Francisco —1701 Geary street. 

642. Carpenters Pt. Richmond _. East Yard. 

668. Carpenters Palo Alto 431 Channing avenue. 

701. Carpenters _ -Fresno 1130 Q street. 

710. Carpenters - Long Beach 824 W. Twenty-second st. 

743. Carpenters -_. Bakersfield 630 P street. 

751. Carpenters Santa Rosa Box 321. 

766. Carpenters (Mill) San Francisco ..1358 Marketst., Oakland. 

769. Carpenters - -- Pasadena 132 N. Pasadena avenue. 

771. Carpenters _-• Watsonville 155 W. Third street. 

806. Carpenters Pacific Grove .. . 

810. Carpenters -- -- -San Diego 139 National avenue. 

815. Carpenters - Haywards 

828. Carpenters Menlo Park 

3— LC 
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No. 
829. 

QAA 

925. 

r%AA 

981. 
1040. 
1043. 
1062. 
1062. 
1140. 
1168. 
1279. 
1295. 
1343. 
1347. 
1376. ' 
1400. 
1414. 
1415. 
1451. 
1473. 
1484. 
1486. 
1487. 
1496. 
1534. 
1618. 
1641. 
1667. 
1680. 
1710. 
1761. 



66. 



66. 

69. 

1. 

10634. 



1. 



2. 

6. 

11090. 



48. 



226. 

228. 



LABOR UNIONS— Continued. 

Name of Organization. Where Loci^ted. Address 

Carpenters Santa Cruz Seabright. 

Carpenters Los Gatos Masonic Hall. 

Carpenters Salinas 

Carpenters S. Bernardino . 

Carpenters ...Petaluma 

Carpenters Eureka 

Carpenters Hanford 



Labor Hall. 

678 Keokuk street. 

1223 B street 



316 E. Avy street. 

Carpenters Santa Barbara. .Box 44. 

Carpenters San Francisco .-915J Market street. 

Carpenters San Pedro 

Carpenters -Berkeley Shattuckand Vine streets. 

Carpenters (Mill) Los Angeles 2006 Bay street. 

Carpenters _ Tuolumne Carters?. O. 

Carpenters ...Redlands ._ 317 Stuart avenue. 

Carpenters Los Angeles GarvanzaP.O.,L. Angeles. 

Carpenters _ ..Oroville 

Carpenters Santa Monica... 



.287 W. Eighth street. 
301 Gamsey street. 

.General delivery. 

916 F street. 

Box 276. 

.372 Clark street. 



Carpenters Pomona 

Carpenters Santa Ana ... 

Carpenters Monterey. .. 

Carpenters BVuitvale 

Carpenters Visalia 

Carpenters Marysville ... 

Carpenters Chico 

Carpenters Fresno 

Carpenters Martinez 

Carpenters (Mill) Sacramento^ 613J J street. 

Carpenters Lodi __ Box 236. 

Carpenters Oakland 812 Oak street. 

Carpenters Livermore Pleasanton. 

Carpenters Sausalito 

Carpenters _ _ Loyalton 

Carpet Mechanics San Francisco . 

Carpet Mechanics San Jos^ 

Carpet Workers _ Oakland 

Carriage Painters San Francisco . 



.7 City Hall square. 

.Phelan Hall. 

.469 Eleventh street. 

.1133 Mission street. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers Sacramento 1019 J street. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers Los Angeles 1335 E. Eighth street. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers San Francisco 

Casters and Modelers San Francisco 

Cemetery Employes _ San Francisco 

Cement Workers _ San Francisco 

Cement Workers Sacramento-.. 

Cement Workers Los Angeles .. 

Cement Workers Oakland 

Cement Workers Mayfield ..L 0. O. F. Hall. 

Cement Workers ._ -San Jos^ Labor Hall. 

Cement Workers _ Colton Box 112. 

Cement Laundry Tray Workers San Francisco ..Twin Peaks Hall. 

Ceramic, Mosaic Encoustic and Tile 

Layers. San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

Chorus Girls and Assistants San Francisco ..717 Post street. 

Cigarmakers - Los Angeles 109 W. First street. 

Cigarmakers Santa Rosa 

Cigarmakers Sacramento 1019 J street. 

238. Cigarmakers San Francisco . - 1265 Mission street. 



.117 Turk street. 

.927 Mission street. 

-Wolfs Hall, Ocean View. 

.927 Mission street. 

.1019 J street. 

.503i W. Sixth street. 

.469 Eleventh street. 
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LABOR UNIONS— Continued. 

No. Name of Organization. Where Located. Address. 

291. Cigarmakers -San Jos6 -._ Phelan HalL 

Cigarmakers Oakland _-460 Eleventh street. 

332. Cigarmakers _._ San Diego 1039 Fourth street. 

469. Cigarmakers -..Bakersfield 

Cigarette-Paper Workers _ _ San Francisco . - 117 Sixth street. 

Cleaning and Dyeing Drivers San Francisco . - Erie and Mission streets. 

8. Cloakmakers San Francisco -.1. 0. O. F. Building. 

9. Cloth Hat and Cap Makers . San Francisco . . 117 Turk street. 

34. Commercial Telegraphers San Francisco --32 0'Farrell street. 

44. Cooks' Alliance San Francisco . - 102 0' Parrell street. 

228. Cooks' Alliance _ Los Angeles 

683. Cooks' Alliance Sacramento 1019 J street. 

110. Cooks (Helpers). _ . _ San Francisco . . 102 O'Farrell street. 

Cooks and Waiters ._ Bakersfield 

Cooks and Waiters _ Oakland 459 Eleventh street. 

Cooks and Waiters San Jos4 Phelan Hall. 

375. Cooks and Waitresses _. San Diego Snyder Block. 

9539. Composition Roofers Los Angeles 471 Commercial street. 

111. Conductors (Order of Railway) Los Angeles 220^ Main street. 

115. Conductors (Order of Railway) San Francisco . . 120 O'Farrell street. 

195. Conductors (Order of Railway) Sacramento New Foresters' Hall. 

282. Conductors (Order of Railway) Needles K. of P. Hall. 

364. Conductors (Order of Railway) Oakland -_.7th and Peralta streets. 

392. Conductors (Order of Railway) San Bernardino.333 Third street. 

404, Conductors (Order of Railway) Kern City K. of P. HaU. 

412. Conductors (Order of Railway) Fresno O. R. C. Hall, J street. 

440. Conductors (Order of Railway) San Luis Obispo.Elks' Hall. 

28. Coopers (Slack Work) ...San Francisco .-1133 Mission street. 

65. Coopers San Francisco -_121 Eddy street. 

131. Coopers (Machine) -.San Francisco -.1133 Mission street. 

152. Coopers.-- Los Angeles 128 N. Main street. 

Coopers ..Los Angeles 510 E. Fourth street. 

189. Coopers _ Santa Cruz 

Coopers -.Felton 

11. Coppersmiths San Francisco - _ 117 Turk street. 

68. Coremakers .-- San Francisco . - 1133 Mission street. 

352. Cracker Packers San Francisco .-120 O'Farrell street. 

Derrickmen and Engineers San Francisco ._1133 Mission street. 

472. Drug Clerks - -..San Francisco ..31 Second street. 

Drug Clerks - Sacramento 1019 J street. 

6. Electrical Workers San Francisco . _ 35 Eddy street. 

36. Electrical Workers Sacramento 1019 J street. 

116. Electrical Workers - -Los Angeles 1006 W. Jefferson street. 

151. Electrical Workers San Francisco ..35 Eddy street. 

180. Electrical Workers --Santa Rosa 

180. Electrical Workers Vallejo 

207. Electrical Workers, Sub-Local No. I.Stockton 320 N. Aurora street. 

250. Electrical Workers San Jos4 Phelan Hall. 

283. Electrical Workers (Trimmers) San Francisco ..Alcazar Building. 

289. Electrical Workers Santa Cruz 

298. Electrical Workers San Francisco _ _ 921 Market street. 

340. Electrical Workers Sacramento 1019 J street. 

465. Electrical Workers .- —San Diego A. 0. F. HaU. 

Electrical Workers -Bakersfield 



Elevator Constructors San Francisco . . 102 O' Farrell street. 

10324. Elevator Operators ..- San Francisco ..120 O'Farrell street. 
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No. 
537. 



648. 
224. 
616. 



59. 

139. 

8333. 

73. 

11164. 

25. 

58. 

187. 
10038. 
10492. 
10768. 

601. 



164. 



8944. 
10182. 
10284. 
10772. 
11417. 



160. 

2. 

42. 

144. 



LABOR UNIONS— Continued. 

Name of Organisation. Where Located. Address. 

Grain and Freight Handlers ..-Crockett i 

Granite Cutters San Francisco .-927 Mission street. 

Granite Cutters Sacramento 1019 J street. 

Granite Cutters ._ _ Los Angeles 319 W. Eighth street. 

Granite Cutters ...Sacramento Rocklin, Cal. 

Granite Cutters .._ San Diego 

Grocery Clerks _ .__San Francisco . _ 31 Second street. 

Hackmen San Francisco -.310O'Farrell street. 

Hackmen San Jos6 Fountain street. 

Hatters.- _ _ _San Francisco ._ 

Harnessmakers _ San Francisco .-1159 Mission street. 

Hoisting Engineers San Francisco -.32 O'Farrell street. 

Hodcarriers Sacramento 1019 J street. 

Hodcarriers Bakersfield 

Hodcarriers Santa Rosa 

Hodcarriers - —Los Angeles 318 W. Fourth street. 

Hodcarriers _ — _ Stockton Arcade Building. 

Hodcarriers - Fresno 

Horticultural Supplies and Novelty- 
Builders _San Jos6 K. of P. Hall. 

Horseshoers _._ ...San Francisco -.909 Market street. 

Horseshoers Los Angeles 16th and Figueroa streets. 

Horseshoers .\..San Jos6 Phelan Hall. 

Horseshoers San Diego 1227 Fifth street. 

Hospital Employes Napa 

Hospital Employes - Stockton 

Hospital Employes __.Glen Ellen 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes Santa Rosa ... 

Housemovers - San Francisco 

Housemovers _ Oakland 



-State Hospital. 
State Hospital. 
State Hospital. 



.Harmony Hall. 

.459 Eleventh street. 

House Raisers and Movers Sacramento. --^_ 1019 J street. 

Housesmiths and Architectural Iron 

Workers San Francisco .-120 O'Farrell street. 

Ice Wagon Drivers Sacramento 1016 N street. 

Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers San Francisco .-7 Marshall square. 

Ironmolders _ San Francisco .-1133 Mission street. 

Ironmolders... ...Sacramento 1019 J street. 

Ironmolders.. Los Angeles 

Janitors _ San Francisco ..120 O'Farrell street. 

Janitors Sacramento. 1019 J street. 

Journeymen Stone Cutters San Francisco ..121 Eddy street. 

Laborers' Protective (Hodcarriers).. San Francisco -.Teutonia Hall. 

Laborers' Protective Sacramento 1607 K street. 

Laborers' Protective Stockton Box 118. 

Laborers' Protective Oakland 676 Twenty-sixth street. 

Laborers' Protective 1 Sacramento 1607 K street. 

Laborers' Protective.- ...San Jos6 Phelan Hall. 

Laborers' Protective (Building) Los Angeles Pasadena. 

Laborers' Protective (Building) Santa Cruz _ 

Laborers' Protective -Fresno.. Union Hall. 

Laborers' Protective Bakersfield 

Ladies' Tailors _ - ..San Francisco ..115 Turk street. 

Lathers Los Angeles .:_-313 Amelia street. 

Lathers Sacramento 1019 J street. 

Lathers - __. Oakland .._ 459 Eleventh street. 

Lathers _ San Jos6 Labor Hall. 
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LABOR UNIONS— Continued. 

No. Name of Organization. Where Located. Address. 

Lathers. « San Francisco -.116 Turk street. 

Laundry Drivers Oakland -.-.918 Washington street. 

Laundry Drivers Los Angeles 430 Beaudry street. 

266. Laundry Drivers --. _. San Francisco . - 3 Tenth street. 

Laundry Drivers Sacramento 

Laundry Workers Sacramento 

23. Laundry Workers San Francisco - . 117 Turk street. 

26. Laundry Workers.. _ ...San Francisco ..927 Market street. 

33. Laundry Workers San Jos4 Red Star Laundry. 

52. Laundry Workers Los Angeles 240 8. Broadway. 

56. Laundry Workers Oakland .625 Thirteenth street. 

72. Laundry Workers , Stockton 128 N. Aurora street. 

76. Laundry Workers Sacramento 2416 P street. 

86. Laundry Workers.. Fresno 8 Tulare avenue. 

113. Laundry Workers ..Vallejo 518 Ohio street. 

116. Laundry Workers .San Bernardino. Labor Hall. 

Laundry Workers.. Pt. Richmond .. 

141. Laundry Workers Bakersfield Box 111. 

146. Laundry Workers Santa Rosa Box 343. 

175. Laundry Workers Kern. 



194. Laundry Workers Santa Barbara . . 211 W. Haley street. 

201. Laundry Workers San Diego State and B streets. 

202. Laundry Workers Palo Alto Box 294. 

10848. Lead Paint and Oil Workers San Francisco ..South S. F., Baden. 

40. Leather Workers Santa Rosa 121 Fourth street. 

72. Leather Workers. Los Angeles Labor Hall. 

68. Leather Workers Sacramento 1022 O street. 

110. Leather Workers San Jos^ K. of P. Hall. 

57. Leather Workers (on Horse Goods). San Francisco ..102 O'Farrell street. 

11050. Lime Workers Santa Cruz Box 306. 

17. Lithographers San Francisco ..120 O'Farrell street. 

10. Lithographers' Apprentices and 

Press Feeders San Francisco ..1133 Mission street. 

207. Longshoremen... San Diego 233 H street. 

224. Longshoremen San Francisco . . 1133 Mission street. 

241. Longshoremen Stockton Box 60. 

511. Longshoremen Sacramento 1224 Third street. 

541. Longshoremen San Pedro Box 2127. 

Lumber Clerks San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

1. Lumber Handlers San Jos^ Phelan Hall. 

2. Lumber Handlers Palo Alto 681 Addison avenue. 

292. Lumber Handlers Stockton 330 S. El Dorado street 

417. Lumber Handlers San Diego 233 H street. 

651. Lumber Handlers ..Redondo Box 146. 

11474. Lumber Handlers Sacramento 1309 Fourth street. 

226. Lumber Handlers and Tallymen Oakland 601 Broadway. 

660. Lumber Handlers and Tallymen Los Angeles 1321 Second street. 

9325. Lumbermen Los Angeles 

169. Lumbermen and Freight Handlers. . Eureka 308 Second street. 

631. Lumbermen and Freight Handlers.. San Pedro 

5. Machinists Kern K. of P. Hall. 

16. Machinists San Bernardino. 140 S. G street. 

28. Machinists Needles Box 97. 

33. Machinists Sacramento Pioneer Hall. 

68. Machinists San Francisco . . 1159 Mission street. 

262. Machinists Vallejo Labor Bureau Hall. 
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LABOR UNIONS— Continued. 

No. Name of Organization. Where Located. Address. 

284. Machinists Oakland 1015 Clay street. 

311. Machinists _.. Los Angeles 119J Spring street. 

364. Machinists Stockton Red Men's Hall. 

442. Machinists Dunsmuir 

604. Machinists -_._ _ San Jos6 47 North First street. 

540. Machinists - ..Eureka Federation Hall. 

566. Machinists _ Rocklin 

610. Machinists. Oakland ..Sunset Hall, W. Oakland. 

655. Machinists Fresno 835 I street. 

661. Machinists Los Angeles 482 Solano street. 

675. Machinists Richmond 

6. Apprentices (Machinists') ...San Francisco -_1159 Mission street. 

12. Apprentices (Machinists' ) Oakland California Hall. 

27. Machine Hands San Francisco .. Alcazar Building. 

18. Mailers (Newspapers) San Francisco ..102 O'Farrell street. 

Maintenance of Way , Colton.. 

Mantel, Tile, and Grate Setters San Francisco ..1133 Mission street. 

44. Marble Cutters and Finishers San Francisco ._117 Turk street. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards San Francisco . .Steuart and Mission streets. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards San Pedro Box 2155. 

35. Marine Engineers San Francisco ..36 East street. 

Marine Firemen San Francisco ..46 Steuart street. 

Marine Painters San Francisco ..1150 Mission street. 

67. Metal Polishers (B. W.) -Los Angeles 107J North Main street. 

128. Metal Polishers San Francisco . . 1133 Mission street. 

158. Metal Polishers (B. W.) San Francisco . . 1133 Mission street. 

Milkers Sacramento 

7595. Milkers Los Angeles 1010 Dewey avenue. 

8861. Milkers San Francisco ..431 Pine street. 

226. Milk Drivers San Francisco ..927 Market street. 

262. Millmen ....San Jos6 Phelan Hall. 

422. Millmen _ San Francisco ..Eintracht HaU. 

423. Millmen ...San Francisco ..927 Mission street 

766. Millwrights ..San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

12. Miners Paloma Box 3, Fostoria. 

25. Miners Winston ...Box 103. 

S9. Miners Groveland 

44.. Miners .'. Randsburg Box 398. 

51. Miners _ _ Mojave ...Box 1. 

55. Miners Calaveras Box 1060, Angels Camp. 

61. Miners Bodie -_. 

73. Miners Tuolumne Box 101, Stent. 

87.. Miners _ Summerville Box 155, Carters. 

88. Miners _ Placer Dutch Flat. 

90. Miners Grass Valley Box 199. 

109. Miners Soulsbyville 

115. Miners _ _ Jackson Box 212. 

120. Miners El Dorado 

127. Miners _.- _. Woods Creek ...Box 16, Chinese Camp. 

133. Miners _ .-. Sutter Sutter Creek. 

141. Miners French Gulch... — 

166. Miners Independence ..Hobson postofBce. 

167. Miners Winthrop 

173. Miners (Selby Smelter Union) Selby Box 145, Crockett. 

176. Miners Eureka Gaston postoffice. 

180. Miners Hayden HiU.... 
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LABOR UNIONS— Continued. 

No. Name of Organization. Where Located. Address. 

Patternmakers _ __ Los Angeles 205^ S. Main street. 

Patternmakers San Francisco .-927 Market street. 

8895. Pavers - San Francisco ..120 Ninth street. 

31. Paving Cutters Santa Rosa Melitta, Sonoma County. 

11038. Photographers _-.San Francisco -.20 Eddy street. 

8. Photo-Engravers San Francisco .. 

147. Picture Frame Workers San Francisco -.117 Turk street. 

147. Pile Drivers and Structural Iron 

Workers San Francisco ..9 Mission street. 

374. Pipe and Tank Makers San Francisco - - 1133 M ission street. 

Pipe and Tank Makers Sacramento 1621 F street. 

9078. Pipe and Tank Makers Los Angeles 246 E. Ann street. 

2. Plasterers Los Angeles 119iE. First street. 

66. Plasterers San Francisco .. 120 O'Farrell street. 

Plasterers. ..Sacramento 1019 J street. 

194. Plasterers Los Angeles California Hall. 

Plasterers Oakland 469 Eleventh street. 

222. Plasterers Stockton Yosemite Building. 

Plumbers _-_ Sacramento 1019 J street. 

Plumbers.- Los Angeles Pasadena. 

261. Plumbers. Santa Rosa 209 Olive street. 

269. Plumbers Bakersfield 1419 Twentieth street. 

Plumbers.. ...Palo Alto Madison Thoits Building. 

Plumbers San Diego 1031 Sixteenth street. 

293. Plumbers _San Jos6 Phelan Building. 

364. Plumbers ...Redlands 

366. Plumbers Santa Cruz 

Plumbers and Gas Fitters -.- Oakland 459 Eleventh street. 

442. Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters ... San Francisco ..32 O'Farrell street. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters ...Stockton Arcade Building. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters ...San Bernardino. Labor Hall. 

230. Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fit- 
ters, and Steam Fitters' Helpers ..San Diego 1244 Seventeenth street. 

9050. Poultry and Game Dressers San Francisco . . 102 O'Farrell street. 

_ Powder Workers ...SantaCruz 

33. Pressf eeders San Francisco . . Alcazar Building. 

37. Pressfeeders Los Angeles Labor Hall. 

60. Pressmen Sacramento i019 J street. 

78. Pressmen _ Los Angeles 3112 Eagle street. 

125. Pressmen Oakland 918 Washington street. 

132. Pressmen Stockton.. 630 N. Union street. • 

140. Pressmen San Diego 966 Third street. 

146. Pressmen San Jos6 400 W. San Carlo street. 

150. Pressmen ..Fresno .Porteus Block. 

4. Pressmen, Web _-San Francisco ..Alcazar Building. 

24. Printing Pressmen _ San Francisco ..32 O'Farrell street. 

Quarrymen _ ..Sacramento 1019 J street. 

Quarrymen. San Jos6 -.89 S. Third street. 

Quarrymen..- _ ..Greystone 

11090. Quarrymen Colton Box 112. 

9120. Rammermen San Francisco . . 120 Ninth street. 

83. Range Workers San Francisco .. 117 Turk street. 

242. Reed and Rattan Workers San Francisco . . 117 Turk street. 

Retail Clerks Oakland Fraternal Hall. 

Retail Clerks Los Angeles S. Spring street. 

55. Retail Clerks Sacramento 1019 J street. 
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LABOR UNI0NS-^CQnUnue4. 

No. Name of Organization. Where Located. Address. 

Shirtwaist and Laundry Workers - - . Bakersfield 

201. Shirtwaist and Laundry Workers ...San Diego 557^ Twelfth street. 

Shoemakers ...Los Angeles 418 South Spring street. 

510. Sign Writers and Pictorial Artists ..San Francisco .-927 Mission street. 

8. Slate and Tile Roofers ...San Francisco .-927 Mission street. 

8316. Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers - . - Oakland 129 San Pablo avenue. 

8510. Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers . . . Alameda 1036 Central avenuel 

10333. Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers ...San Francisco ..Pioneer Buildipg. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers San Francisco ..117 Turk street. 

10385. Soap, Soda, and Candle Makers San Francisco ..3541 Eighteenth street. 

8760. Stablemen's Protective ^ San Francisco ..310 O'Farrell street. 

9026. Stablemen's Protective ..San Jos6 Box 729. 

9046. Stablemen's Protective .Oakland .839 Franklin street. 

10075. Stablemen's Protective ..Stockton _. 28 E. Washington street. 

10360. Stablemen's Protective Eureka 2035 Fourth street. 

10671. Stablemen's Protective ...Los Angeles 124 E. Third street. 

9878. Stablemen's Employes Sacramento 821 Tenth street. 

Stage Hands Sacramento 

Stationary Firemen ...San Francisco ..120 O'Farrell street. 

Stationary Firemen Sacramento 

107. Stationary Firemen .Vallejo 

144. Steam Engineers San Diego 1234 Fifth street. 

Steam Engineers ..Sacramento. 



46. Steam Fitters and Helpers ...San Francisco ..7 City Hall square. 

Steam Laundry Workers San Francisco . . 1159 Mission street. 

Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverers San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

58. Stereotypers Los Angeles 964 McGarry street. 

29. Stereotypers and Electro typers San Francisco ..732 Harrison street. 

7. Stone and Plate Preparers San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

Stone Sawyers San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

Stove Mounters San Francisco . .2730 Twentieth street. 

193. Streetcar Employes Oakland .-. 1141 Webster st., Alameda. 

205. Streetcar Employes San Francisco ..310 O'Farrell street. 

260. Streetcar Employes Sacramento 2412 P street. 

265. Streetcar Employes. -- San Jos6 39 W. Virginia street. 

279. Streetcar Employes Stockton 416 E. Grove street. 

Stevedores _ ..Oakland -..California Hall. 

10519. Sugar Workers San Francisco . . 1159 Mission street. 

11155. Sugar Workers .Salinas 

43. Switchmen ' Los Angeles 547 Towne avenue. 

158. Switchmen _ Oakland 1358 Eighth street. 

197. Switchmen San Francisco . . 1014 Lombard street. 

Tailors -Sacramento 1019 J street. 

2. Tailors .San Francisco.. 120 O'Farrell street. 

108. TaUors _ Stockton ..K. of P. Hall. 

339. Tailors Bakersfield 

9. Tanners .San Francisco.. 24th and Potrero avenue. 

17. Tanners Benicia Masonic Hall. 

102. Tanners .Napa .-.37 Elm street. 

Teamsters ..Sacramento 1019 J street. 

86. Teamsters San Francisco . _ 1159 Mission street. 

177. Teamsters _ San Diego 1446 Hawthorne street. 

274. Teamsters San Diego 727 Ash street. 

Teamsters Bakersfield 

285. Teamsters Watsonville Friermuth Building. 

589. Teamsters Santa Rosa Cherry street. 
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LABOR UNIONS— Continued. 

No. Name of Organization. Where Located. Address. 

600. Typographical Petaluma Box 371. 

601. Typographical Grass Valley 

624. Typographical San Mateo 

9049. Undertakers* Assistants San Francisco - . 121 Eddy street. 

United Bro. of Railway Employes.. Sacramento. 



360. United Glass Workers San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

9. Upholsterers San Francisco ..7 City Hall square. 

28. Upholsterers San Francisco .-7 City Hall square. 

62. Upholsterers and Carpet Mechanics Stockton Bersaglieri Hall. 

134. Vamishers and Polishers San Francisco . .909 Market street. 

30. Waiters* Alliance ..^ San Francisco . - 117 Turk street. 

31. Waiters' Alliance Oakland 453 Eighth street. 

47. Waiters' Alliance Stockton Arcade Building. 

62. Waiters* Alliance Fl-esno 821 O street. 

375. Waiters* Alliance San Diego 835 Sixth street. 

393. Waiters* Alliance Sacramento 526 Oak avenue. 

470. Waiters' Alliance , Redding 

601. Waiters* Alliance Santa Rosa Box 71. 

11437. Wellborers Fresno 1044 I street. 

Window Shade Workers San Francisco ..927 Mission street. 

11147. Wine and Liquor Handlers Sacramento 

10618. Wine and Liquor Workers San Francisco . . 135 Second street. 

10325. Wireworkers .-. San Francisco ._463 Valencia street. 

140. Women's International Label 

League ..Fort Bragg 

Wood Carvers and Modelers San Francisco -.927 Mission street. 

10348. Woodmen's Protective Eureka .439 First street. 

65. Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers San Francisco ..116 Turk street. 

298. Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers Stockton Arcade Building. 

15. Woodworkers San Francisco . . 29^ Oak Grove avenue. 

66. Woodworkers (Furniture) _.San Francisco -.1805 Howard street. 

69. Woodworkers - Stockton ..1620 E. Market street. 

145. Woodworkers San Jos6 -322 E.San Salvador street. 

147. Woodworkers San Francisco ..117 Turk street. 

152. Woodworkers - ..San Francisco .-1469 Sacramento street. 

156. Woodworkers ...San Pedro 

187. Woodworkers ..Truckee 

202. Woodworkers Sanger '■ 

211. Woodworkers - Clovis 

217. Woodworkers ...^ .-Pasadena Box 566. 

225. Woodworkers ..Oakland 760 Eleventh street. 

242. Woodworkers San Francisco .-574 Folsora street. 

9025. Wool Sorters and Graders San Francisco .-1133 Mispion street. 

CENTRAL LABOR BODIES, DEPARTMENTAL COUNCILS, ETC. 

Bakersfield. 
Labor Council Bakersfield. 

Eureka. 
Federated Trades Council - ..-412 Second street. 

Fresno. 
Federated Trades and Labor Council 820 street. 

Building Trades Council -- 



Fort Bragg. 
Central Labor Council -Box 289. 
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CENTRAL LABOR BODIES, DEPARTHEIITAL OOimCILS, ETC.— ContloiMd. 

Los Angelas. 
AUied Printing Trades 3112 Eagle street. 

Building Trades CJouncil 651 8. Main street. 

Carpenters' District Council .1527 N. Main street. 

Central Labor Council _ 124 E. Third street. 

International Brotherhood of Oil and Oas Well Workers 390 8. Soto street. 

Nai»a. 
Federated Trades Council 

Oakland. 
Allied Printing Trades.. _ 513 Bush street. 

Central Labor Council 926 Seventh streets. 

Carpenters District Council 2019 West street. 

Building Trades Council 450 Eleventh street. 

Federated Trades Council 1015 Clay street. 

Petalunuu 
Building Trades Council _ 

Central Labor Union _ 849 Main street. 

Radlands. 
Central Labor Council _ 6ox 11. 

Saeramento. 
Allied Printing Trades 1220 I street. 

Building Trades Council ...1019 J street. 

Federated Trades Council ...1621 F street. 

San Bernardino. 
Central Labor Council Box 275. 

District Lodge Machinists (Santa F6 System) ■ 

Salinas. 
Labor Council 

San Diego. 
Allied Printing Trades 827 D street. 

Federated Trades and Labor Council 614 Fifth street. 

San Francisco. 
Allied Printing Trades Room 20, 633 Kearny st. 

Building Trades Council 927 Mission street. 

City Front Federation _._ 44 East street. 

Carpenters and Joiners District Council 915i Market street. 

Cement Workers (Brotherhood of America) 401 Hay wards Building. 

California State Building Trades 429 Montgomery street. 

District Lodge Machinists (S. P. System) 1159 Mission street. 

District Council Retail Clerks _ 31 Second street. 

District Council Sheet Metal Workers _ > 429 Montgomery street. 

Iron Trades Council ..1169 Mission street. 

Labor Council 927 Market street. 

Provisions Trades Council _ 102 O'Farrell street. 

Packing Trades Council 210 O'Farrell street. 

Painters District Council _ 927 Mission street. 

State Federation of Labor 1067 Market street. 

Team Drivers' Council 117 Turk street. 

San Jose. 
Building Trades Council Labor Hall. 

Federated Trades Council Box 835. 

Iron Trades Council Phelan Hall. 

San Mateo. 
Labor Council.. 

San Pedro. 
Labor Council .- 
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CENTRAL LABOR BODIES, DEPARTMENTAL COUNCILS, ETC.— Continued. 

Santa Cruz. 
Building Trades Council _ _ 

Central Labor Council _ 

Santa Rosa. 
Central Labor Council _ _ 512a Fourth street. 

Stockton. 
Building Trades Council _. .Arcade Building. 

Federated Trades Council Box 378. 

Valledo. 
Trades and Labor Council _ 621 Alabama street. 

Watsonville. 
Central Labor Union ._ 320 Main street. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

No. Location. Address. 

892L San Pedro -- Box2287. 

9403. San Rafael _ -. 710 Fourth street. 

9457. Salinas.- Salinas. 

9459. San Bernardino Box 252. 

9611. Watsonville _ 320 Main street. 

9614. Los Angeles _ 124 East Third street. 

10086. Santa Cruz 217 Pacific avenue. 

10143. Riverside _ Box 675. 

10185. Santa Rosa _ _ ...King street. 

10359. Oakland 459 Eleventh street. 

10419. Gilroy •. Box 474. 

10621. San Diego 926 Sixth street. 

10636. Petaluma .._.•.. Rural Route No. 2, Chas. Jessen. 

10751. San Pedro San Pedro. 

10917. Fort Bragg .._ Box 289. 

11083. Albion Albion. 

11090. Colton ..Box 374. 

11139. Westport Westport. 

11164. San Jos6 ^ ...- -.- Box 597. 

11240. Mendocino ^...Mendocino. 

11256. Fort Bragg (Ladies) _ Box 56. 

11288. WUmington Wilmington. 

11302. WatsonvUle 119 First street. 

11302. Watsonville (Ladies) Foresters' Hall. 

11337. Clovis.. - — ...Clovis. 

11346. Vallejo. - - ..1802 Martin street. 

11355. Chico -- - 818 Salem street. 

11386. Elk - Elkpostoffice. 

11428. Gualala Gualala. 

11440. Sausalito .-- Sausalito. 

11457. San Mateo ..._.._ - C street. 

11549. Modesto Modesto. 

11564. Vallejo.... - - Vallejo. 

11585. Los Angeles .662 San Fernando street. 

11673. Bakersfield... Box 67. 

11700. King City ...King City. 

The foregoing directory of unions, covering all parts of the State, 
shows a very healthful condition in the labor world, comprising a far 
greater number than ever before in the history of the State. 
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In the preceding report of this Bureau (and presuming that to be 
correct), on page 77, there is shown to have been at that time 495 
separate organizations. In the two years elapsed since then, the num- 
ber has grown to be 805; a gain of 310, or 62.6 per cent. This gain is 
accounted for in two ways : First, there are, approximately about 125 
different crafts represented by unions in 1904 that were not in existence 
in 1902, a gain of 83.2 per cent ; and again, with but very few excep- 
tions, the organizations, as shown in the last report, may have become 
unwieldy perforce of numbers and others may have been organized to 
care for the surplus members ; also, unions have been organized at 
points where none before existed. The membership has increased in 
like ratio, notably the carpenters, whose organizations in 1902 num- 
bered 32, but in 1904 had increased to 66. The machinists increased 
from 8 to 17, miners from 8 to 34, sheet-metal workers from 4 to 11, 
typographical from 12 to 27, and woodworkers from 4 to 14. 

While this gain has been proportionately great in the country dis- 
tricts, yet it is perhaps more noticeable in the cities, and for purposes 
of comparison we will note the four cities mentioned in this Bureau's 
preceding report. In San Francisco there were 162 separate labor 
organizations in 1902 ; in 1904 there ai)pear 272 ; a gain of 110, or 
67.9 per cent. In Oakland there were 36 in 1902 ; in 1904 there were 
50 ; a gain of 14, or 38.8 per cent. In Sacramento, the greatest gain is 
to be noticed, where, in 1902, the num])er was 36 ; it is now 72, or a 
gain of 100 per cent. Los Angeles shows the same num})er in 1904 as 
in 1902, i. e., 68, which may be partly accounted for from the fact that 
it has been more difficult to obtain information from there than from 
any other part of the State. 

The average increase in unions in San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Sacramento has been 68.9 per cent, and a gain throughout the State of 
111.1 per cent. In the central labor bodies, there has been an increase 
from 40 in 1902 to 55 in 1904, or 37.5 per cent. The greatest increase, 
however, is shown in the Federal unions, which went from 6 in 1902 
to 36 in 1904, a gain of 500 per cent, showing a closer affiliation among 
the various crafts throughout the State. 

If the deductions of the preceding report are true, viz.: that the 
number of unions in the State was 495, and that there was approx- 
imately a membership of 67,500, on the same basis there would now 
be 110,000 members of the various organizations. 

(Note. — Since the percentages contained herein were made up several 
unions have been added, thereby changing slightly the results.) 
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All branches of labor employed on American vessels in Pacific 
waters, both in the coastwise trade and in trade to Australia, China, 
South and Central America, and the Hawaiian and South Sea islands, 
are organized, either on the purely trade-union principle, as in the case 
of sailors, firemen, etc., or in the ostensibly beneficial and fraternal 
form, as in the case of masters, pilots, mates, etc. Exclusive of ship- 
masters, the total number of men employed on these vessels, as shown 
by the report of the Bureau of Navigation ( " List of Merchant Vessels 
of the United States," 1903), is estimated at 16,720. The total mem- 
bership of the organizations representing the respective classes to 
which these men belong, as covered by the present report, is 12,122. 
The remaining 4,000 men may be regarded as comprising deck oflSicers 
of vessels, who, although organized, are not included in this estimate, 
and the crews of whalers and of inland-water craft plying exclusively 
in localities outside the boundaries of California. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, it may be assumed that the membership of the 
organizations herein reported upon comprises the total of crews engaged 
in the coastwise and offshore trade on the Pacific Ocean. 

The total number of registered, enrolled, and licensed vessels docu- 
mented in Pacific Coast ports is 2,575, having a gross tonnage of 
775,859, of which 930 vessels of 417,120 gross tons, or considerably 
more than one half, are documented in California. Of the latter, 850 
vessels, of 403,120 gross tons, are documented in San Francisco. 
( " Report of Commissioner of Navigation," 1903.) The figures of San 
Francisco tonnage do not include the vessels of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, registered in New York, numbering 18 vessels of 
117,533 gross tons. 

In other terms, the shipping of San Francisco carries two thirds of 
the import and one half of the export trade of the Pacific Coast. 
( " Report of the U. S. Bureau of Statistics " for the year ending June 
30, 1904.) 

These figures illustrate the predominant position of California as 
compared with other Pacific Coast States, and of San Francisco as 
compared with other ports of California, in all matters affecting the 
shipping industry. 

. San Francisco, being the center of Pacific shipping, is also the center 
of organization among the various branches of labor employed in con- 

4 — LC 
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workers in any given craft, but as citizens, and they differ materially 
in the respective states and localities. It is therefore apparent that 
while the organizations of seamen have directed their efforts very 
largely to securing reforms in the economic phase of their vocation, 
being in this respect identical with the common form of trade-union 
among all classes of labor on land, a very considerable, and in some 
respects the more important, function of these bodies consists in work 
of a legislative character. 

The period of organization among the seamen on the Pacific Coast 
may be said to date from 1885. Several attempts to organize the 
seamen had been made prior to that date, but these had either failed 
entirely or had proved short-lived. In this connection reference is 
made especially to the work of organization among sailors, i. e., the 
deck crews of vessels, because of the peculiar circumstances of that 
class. The sailor — the man before the mast — is the primary or basic 
element of labor in the shipping industry; hence, the conditions of all 
labor in that industry are determined very largely by those of the 
sailor. It follows, therefore, that although the establishment of organi- 
zation among certain other classes of maritime workers, such as firemen 
and engineers, antedates that of the Sailors' Union, the latter event 
marks the epochal point in the change from the individual to the 
organized relationship between employer and employe, the point which 
affords the most comprehensive survey of the conditions, both as they 
existed prior to that date and as they have subsequently shaped them- 
selves. The significance of the date in question, considered as the 
starting point of organization among the maritime workers on the 
Pacific Coast, is further accentuated by the fact that it marks the begin- 
ning of organization among the shipowners, the employers in the 
present instance. 

The latter movement has latterly become one of the determining 
forces in bringing about and maintaining the peaceful and mutually 
satisfactory conditions that now exist — conditions which operate advan- 
tageously, not only as between shipowner and seaman, but also in the 
business sense as between the respective shipping firms. On the whole, 
therefore, it is apparent that the events in the history of the Sailors' 
Union of the Pacific are of importance far exceeding the interests of the 
particular branch of the maritime calling represented by that organiza- 
tion; that, in fact, these events afford the keynote to the existing 
conditions, and the proposed improvements therein, affecting all 
branches of the maritime calling. 

Those features embraced in the economic phase of the seamen's condi- 
tions which bore with greatest severity upon the classes affected, and 
which constituted the chief, or at least the most immediate, motive of 
organization among these classes, may be described in general terms as 
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The best and speediest way to remedy the evils complained of, and reform the corrnpt 
and debasing methods now practiced, is by organization among the sailors. Banded 
together for protection, seafaring men will make their grievances known and felt, and 
remedies will be snre to follow. Since this investigation began, an association has been 
formed for the express purpose of doing away with blood-money. 

The statement in the closing sentence of the foregoing, concerning 
the formation of an association for the purpose of abolishing blood- 
money, is of merely passing interest. That effort to prevent the robbery 
of seamen, like many others in the same general direction, failed from 
causes not difficult to trace. In the first place, there existed no real 
determination among the seamen's employers to protect the former 
from illegal practices. Secondly, the state of the law at that time was 
such that, although designed to protect the seaman, it actually fostered 
and maintained the devices under which the seaman was continually 
robbed and deprived of the liberties to which he was entitled and which 
were necessary to self-protection. No immediate or practical results 
followed from the investigation here noted, except such as may be 
assumed from the publicity afforded the circumstances of the case. 

Despite these initial failures the work of the seamen's organizations 
was continued, with results that varied with the changes in the state of 
the shipping industry. Except in a few instances of extreme depres- 
sion, the unions continued to retain control of the men engaged in the 
respective crafts, although they were usually, in these exceptional 
circumstances, forced to give way in the demand for the maintenance 
of the stipulated rates of wages. When confronted with the necessity 
of waiving recognition of the wage schedule, the unions endeavored to 
restrain their members from seeking employment indiscriminately — 
that is, from bidding against each other. The effect of this course was 
to prevent wages from falling as low as they inevitably must have done 
in the absence of such check. On the whole, it may be said that at no 
time since 1885 have seamen's wages fallen to the figure that commonly 
prevailed during periods of industrial depression prior to that date. 

The first step toward formal recognition between the respective 
organizations of seamen and shipowners was taken in 1901, when an 
agreement was entered into between the Sailors' Union of the Pacific 
and the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen's Union, on the one hand, and 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, the principal line in the coast- 
wise passenger service. This agreement provided full recognition of 
the unions — that is, it provided for employment of members of the 
unions exclusively, so far as the latter were able to supply the labor 
needed on the company's vessels. In all other respects the agreement 
was satisfactory to the parties concerned. However, within a short 
time after the conclusion of these terms a great strike occurred, involv- 
ing all the maritime organizations in San Francisco. Under the 
guidance of the City Front Federation, a body of delegates representing 
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been renewed and still remains in force. These agreements are here 
reproduced in full, as follows: 

Afin:*eement between Shipowners' Association of the Paeifle Coast and Sailors' 

Union of the Paeifle. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 21, 1904. 
The following agreement is this day entered into between the Shipowners' Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast and the Sailors' Union of the Pacific : 

1. The following rate of wages and conditions to take effect this date and to remain 
in force one (1) year, and to be continued thereafter so long as satisfactory, and shall 
not thereafter be abrogated until after receipt of thirty (30) days' notice by either 
association : 

Sailing vessels, trading to outside ports — 

Per month _ |45 00 

Overtime, per hour _ 50 

Sailing vessels trading to inside ports and bar harbors in the States of 
California, Oregon, and Washington, British Columbia and Alaska — 

Wages, per month _ _.. $40 00 

Overtime, per hour __ _ ._. 40 

Sailing vessels trading direct from any port on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States and British Columbia to the Hawaiian, Marquesas, 
Society, Samoan, Midway, Fanning and Fiji Islands, and Mexico — 

. Wages, per month _ _ _|35 00 

Overtime, per hour 40 

Sailing vessels trading direct to the Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone, 
Gilbert and Philippine Islands, Siberia, and Central America — 
Wages, per month _._ $30 00 

Sailing vessels trading direct to South America, China, Japan, 
Australia, Africa, New Zealand and New Caledonian Islands — 
Wages, per month _ $25 00 

Vessels chartered in one port of the Pacific Coast to load in another 
port of the Pacific Coast of the United States and British Columbia, 
for off-shore ports, wages to be the same as on the coast until the 
vessel is loaded and cleared, viz — 

Per month _ _ $40 00 

Nine (9) hours to constitute a day's work, viz, from 7 a. m. to 12 m., and from 1 p. m. 
to 5 p. M. ; provided, that in the Hawaiian Islands and South Sea Islands, lying in open 
ports, the working hours may be varied so as to begin not earlier than 6 a. m., and end 
not later than 7 p. m. ; but in no case^ unless overtime is paid, shall the working hours 
exceed nine (9) hours per day. 

Coffee to be served in all vessels ; time to be limited to ten (10) minutes. 

AJl work performed in port over and above the regular working hours, Sundays and 
legal holidays, to be charged as overtime. (Legal holidays are defined to mean: 
United States legal holidays everywhere, at sea included ; State holidays in the port of 
the State of the United States where the vessel may be at the time.) 

2. The members of the Sailors' Union of the Pacific agree to sign and to be paid off 
in a central office conducted by the Shipowners' Association of the Pacific Coast, in San 
Francisco, Cal. 

3. Engagement of seamen (which shall be understood to include sailors and donkey- 
men throughout this agreement) to be left with the owners or masters of vessels, who 
are to get their crews in the manner provided as follows : (a) In all ports except San 
Francisco, all seamen are to be ordered from the offices of the Sailors' Union of the 
Pacific; (6) In the port of San Francisco all seamen are to be ordered from the office of 
the Shipowners' Association of the Pacific Coast, said orders to be turned over to the 
Sailors' Union of the Pacific, which shall furnish the crews ; provided^ that if crews are 
not furnished by the Sailors' Union of the Pacific within forty-eight (48) hours after 
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Number of Chinese and Japanese, by Counties — 1880, 1890, 1900. 



Counties. 



Chinese. 



1900. 



1890. 



1880. 



Japanese. 



1900. 



1890. 



1880. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador _ 

Butte 

Calayeras _ 

Colusa t 

Contra Costa. 

Del Norte 

El Dorado — _ 

Fresno -.- _ 

Glenn ^ 

Humboldt 

Inyo _ 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake _ 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin — 

Mariposa.. ^. 

Mendocino \. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas - 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San ^Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin _ 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo --. 

Santa Barbara - 

Santa Clara __ 

Santa Cruz. 

Shasta _ 

Sierra --_ . 

Siskiyou _ 

Solano - 

Sonoma -_ _ 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama -.. 

Trinity _.. 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura _. 

Yolo... 

Yuba .-- _ 

Totals 



2,211 
5 
153 
712 
148 
274 
627 

206 

1,775 

227 

5 

67 

906 

417 

82 

28 

3,209 
229 
489 
102 
218 
357 
6 
120 
857 
541 
632 
136 

1,050 
192 
316 

3,254 

69 

388 

414 

13,954 

1,875 
154 
306 
459 

1,738 
614 
102 
309 
790 
903 
599 
236 
226 
729 
336 
370 
158 
408 
346 
719 



45,753 



3,311 

5 

324 

1,530 
326 
924 
465 
7 
518 

2,736 



915 
181 
359 
746 
22 
146 

1,667 
875 

1,063 
162 

1,429 
307 



4,371 

85 

682 

909 

25,833 

1,676 

386 

448 

581 

2,723 

785 

342 

488 

1,151 

1,522 

1,145 

421 

327 

892 

554 

954 

253 

451 

604 

974 



72,472 



4,386 

17 

1,115 

3,793 

1,037 

970 

732 

434 

1,484 

753 



19 


241 


89 


90 


1,124 


702 


210 


469 


41 


50 


4,424 


1,169 



1,327 
697 
346 
575 
17 
363 
372 
905 

3,003 



2,190 
871 



4,802 

242 

123 

229 

21,745 

1,997 
183 
596 
227 

2,695 
523 

1,334 

1,252 

1,568 
993 
904 
518 
266 
774 

1,951 
324 
805 
129 
608 

2,146 



75,132 



1,149 



365 

4 

53 

276 



30 

598 

14 



48 

166 

3 

2 

204 

19 

52 



23 
43 



1 

710 

6 

15 

3 

13 



97 

1,209 

15 

148 

25 

1,781 

313 

16 

46 

114 

284 

235 

20 

1 

8 

870 

148 

5 

155 

143 

1 

48 

2 

94 

410 

56 



10,151 



184 



3 
3 
3 
5 

11 
2 
2 

12 



36 
24 



1 
6 
5 



6 



51 



2 

13 

590 

10 

2 

9 

5 

27 

19 

2 



26 
74 



1 
5 
1 



1,147 



16 



1 
5 



1 

T 



2 
2 



1 

i 



45 



1 
2 



86 



In the following tables the number of Japanese who have come to 
California since 1900 is given. Those coming from Hawaiian ports are 
not recorded by the immigration authorities, and in order to ascertain 
this number the records of the American steamship companies were 
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SEX. 

The following table gives the per cent distribution by sex of bread- 
winners in the main classes of occupations and the sub-classes under 
the last, for continental United States and California, at the three most 
recent censuses: 

Pep Cent Distpibution by Sex of Bpeadwinneps in Main Classes of Oeeupations, fop 
Continental United States and Califopnia: 1900, 1800, and 1880. 



Class of Occupations. 



Breadwinners. 



4 

Continental United States. 

All occupations 

Agricultural pursuits 

Professional service - _ 

Domestic and personal service _ 

Trade and transportation _ 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 

proper -• - _ 

• Mining and quarrying* _ 

Fishing ._ 

California. 

All occupations- 

Agricultural pursuits .- 

Professional service- .. 

Domestic and personal service _ 

Trade and transportation _ 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
proper 

Mining and quarrying* 

Fishing _ 



Per Cent, Male. 



1900. 



1890. 



1880. 



j Per Cent, Female. 



1900. 



1890. 



1880. 



81.7 
90.6 
65.8 
62.6 
89.4 
81.5 

79.6 
99.8 
99.3 



86.4 
96.8 
67.6 
75.6 
90.7 
87.3 

84.6 
99.9 
99.3 



82.8 
91.6 
67.0 
60.5 
93.1 
81.9 

80.4 
99.9 
99.6 



88.9 
97.8 
70.2 
79.7 
95.1 
88.4 

86.0 
99.9 
98.7 



84.8 
92.3 
70.6 
65.4 
96.6 
83.3 

81.9 

100.0 

99.8 



92.5 
99.3 
74.4 
86.6 
98,6 
92.4 

88.3 

100.0 

99.9 



18.3 
9.4 
34.2 
37.5 
10.6 
18.5 

20.4 
0.2 
0.7 



13.6 
3.2 

32.4 

24.4 
9.3 

12.7 

15.4 
0.1 
0.7 



17.2 
8.4 

33.0 

39.5 
6.9 

18.1 

19.6 
0.1 
0.4 



11.1 
2.2 

29,8 

20.3 
4.9 

11.6 

14.0 
0.1 
1.3 



15.2 
7,7 

29.4 

34.6 
3.4 

16.7 

18.1 

t 

0.2 



7.5 
0.7 
25.6 
13.4 
1.4 
7.6 

11.7 

t 

0.1 



* Includes in 1900 officials of mining and quarrying companies, not separately returned in 1890 
and 1880. f Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 

The table shows that the per cent male among breadwinners has 
decreased, or that the per cent female has increased, for all occupations 
and for each class and sub-class considered both in continental United 
States and in California. The increase in the proportion of females 
among all breadwinners is particularly great in trade and transporta- 
tion, the per cent for the entire country having risen from 3.4 in 1880 to 
10.6 in 1900, and for California from 1.4 to 9.3 in the twenty years. This 
increase is due to the exceptionally large increase in the employment of 
women as saleswomen, stenographers and typewriters, and bookkeepers 
and accountants. 

The table also shows that in 1900 the proportion of females among 
all breadwinners was less in California than in the country as a whole, 
not only for all occupations but likewise for each class and sub-class 
considered. The per cent for the country and for the State are most 
nearly the same in professional service (34.2 against 32.4 per cent) and 
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as a whole were at work, only 2.8 per cent, or less than one thirty-fifth^ 
were so occupied in California. The* number of child breadwinners in 
the State more than doubled in the twenty years 1880-1900, but the pro- 
portions at work among children of either sex, especially girls, were still 
much less in 1900 than for continental United States. 

In the table following, child breadwinners of each sex 10 to 15 years 
old are distributed by single years of age, for continental United States 
and California in 1900: 



Number and Per Cent of Child Breadwinneps 10 to 15 Years of Age, Classified by Sex, in 
Eaeh Year of Age, for Continental United States and California: 1900. 



Year of Age. 



Child Breadwinners 10 to 15 Years of Age: 1900. 



Number. 



Total. 




Girls. 



Per Cent. 




Girls. 



ContinerUal United States 

10 years 

11 years __ 

12 years 

13 years _. 

14 years 

15 years 

California 

10 years 

11 years 

12 years _-_ 

13 years 

14 years 

15 years 



1,750,178 
142,105 
158,778 
221,313 
268,427 
406,701 
552,854 

9,319 

115 

205 

481 

1,020 

2,536 

4,962 



1,264,411 
105,580 
119,628 
163,649 
196,830 
289,655 
389,069 

7,187 

90 

171 

383 

801 

1,970 

3,772 



485,767 


100.0 


100.0 


36,525 


8.1 


8.3 


39,150 


9.1 


9.5 


57,664 


12.6 


12.9 


71,597 


15.3 


15.6 


117,046 


23.3 


22.9 


163,785 


31.6 


30.8 


2,132 


100.0 


100.0 


25 


1.2 


1.3 


34 


2.2 


2.4 


98 


5.2 


5.3 


219 


10.9 


11.1 


566 


27.2 


27.4 


1,190 


53.3 


52.5 



100.0 
7.5 
8.1 
11.9 
14.7 
24.1 
33.7 

100.0 

1.2 

1.6 

4.6 

10.3 

26.5 

55.8 



This table brings out the striking fact that in California in 1900 con- 
siderably more than half the child breadwinners 10 to 15 years old 
were at least 15 years of age, the proportion who had reached this age 
being somewhat greater among girls than boys. In continental United 
States only about three tenths of the children at work were at least 15 
years old. California surpasses the entire country also in the propor- 
tion of its child breadwinners aged 14. The per cent was greater for 
the country as a whole than for the State only at the ages 10, 11, 12^ 
and 13, the excess being particularly marked at the lowest ages. Thus^ 
about one sixth (17.2 per cent) of the children at work in continental 
United States were under 12 years of age, but in California only 3.4 
per cent, or one thirtieth of all, had begun to labor so very early in life. 
It may be noted that in 1901, the year after the Federal census was 
taken, the State Legislature raised the age under which no child should 
be employed in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment 
from 10 to 12 years (Stats, of Cal. 1901, p. 631). With the enforcement 
of this law the smair proportion of child breadwinners less than 12 
years old may become almost nil at the next census. 



} 
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life work and should have a permanent position. In many vocations, 
however, changes are absolutely necessary from the very nature of the 
work. In any vocation changes should be possible at any time. No 
one may question the right of any corporation to make any rule con- 
cerning the age of its employes it sees fit, yet, what one corporation does 
all may do, and should every corporation fix the greatest age at which 
a man might enter its employ at 45, it is difficult to determine just 
what would be the result to employes in general. Many causes may 
conspire to throw a skilled mechanic or clerk out of employment. The 
corporation employing him may become bankrupt, or lose half its busi- 
ness through competition or depression, or conditions may be imposed 
upon him impossible for him to bear. If he severs his connection with 
his firm, he can find employment nowhere else. Thus, should all 
employers refuse to hire a man who has passed the forty-fifth year 
mark, every man beyond that age must hold his job at all hazards, or 
else suffer under the most vicious blacklist that ever existed. An 
absurd feature of the whole condition is that the rule applies to the 
rank and file and does not affect the officials; especially comic is the 
fact that the officials taking the position that a man over 45 years of 
age has ceased to be of mental and physical value, are mostly over the 
45-year limit, and so, under their own ruling, unfit for positions of 
trust. It is scarcely reasonable to assert that a dogmatic line can be 
drawn at which point all men, regardless of individuality, habit, or 
character, can be declared fitted or unfitted, as the case may be, for any 
position whatsoever. It would seem somewhat paradoxical that the 
maximum age at which a man can enter railroad service, for instance, 
is the minimum age provided by the Constitution at which a man may 
become President of these United States. 
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In Los Angeles, 35 per cent showed a decrease in number of hours 
with no increase in pay, while the remainder showed no change what- 
soever. 

In San Diego, 50 per cent showed a decrease in number of hours with 
an advance in pay, while the remainder showed no change. 

Fifty-five per cent of the changes in the length of the working day show 
a cut from nine to eight hours, while in the remainder, with one exception, 
the reduction is from ten to nine hours. This one exception shows no 
change except on Saturday, when seven hours are worked instead of 
the usual eight. 

In 60 per cent of the changes recorded the reduction was brought 
about by agreement with the employes or on union demand. In 8 per 
cent change was made after a strike, and 10 per cent voluntarily. In 
the remainder no explanation for the change was attempted. 

Only three employers admitted that the change benefited them. One 
stated that the men worked more willingly and took more interest in 
their work, and a benefit to all concerned resulted. Another, after 
maintaining that he was damaged and humiliated by giving his men 
shorter hours, makes the following statement: "If the employers would 
hold together as firmly as the employes and not compete so keenly, the 
answer to that question (No. 6) would be ^beneficial.'" 

It is readily seen from the results here laid down that the general 
tendency throughout the State is toward a shorter day. Fewer hours 
of labor seem to be more desired by those who work than is more pay. 
One of two explanations must account for this: Either it is easier to 
persuade an employer to cut an hour from the day's work than to get a 
corresponding increase in pay; or a man values a little more leisure for 
rest and recreation more highly than he does more money for his day's 
work. It is quite likely that both factors enter into the result. 
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CHILDREN OF THE WAGE-EARNER, AND HIGHER 

EDUaTION. 



Under this caption an article occurred in the last report of this 
Bureau. It was felt that this inquiry should be prosecuted further, and 
this investigation continues and supplements the one begun there. 

The difficulties confronting the wage-earner who wishes to send his 
son or daughter to college are brought out very clearly in the former 
report. Whether or not these difficulties are insurmountable it is only 
possible to learn by a first-hand study of the complexion of the student 
body at our California institutions. If we find that the sons and 
daughters of wage-earners represent as large a proportion of the entire 
body of students as their fathers represent of the entire population of 
the State, we must conclude that means have been found to overcome 
the difficulties declared to exist. 

In 1900, the Recorder at the University of California required each 
student filing an application for admission to give the occupation of his 
father. The total number entering with regular and limited status was 
570. Of these same students, 226 graduated with their class in May, 
1904. To be sure, a larger number than 226 graduated in 1904, but we 
must bear in mind that many students drop back one class and some 
two or even three classes. But the figures given here represent the 
actual number of the Freshmen (exclusive of special students) entering 
in 1900 who received their degrees four years later. 

One great difficulty was encountered because of the lack of exactness 
in the answers. Many of the students gave such indefinite terms as 
merchant, mechanic, retired, etc., but exact information was acquired 
in many cases at first hand, and in the others the general character was 
easily inferred. As nearly as possible the answers actually put down 
are adopted. For example, fourteen students gave their fathers' occu- 
pation as " carpenter," while twenty-seven gave "mechanic." These, of 
course, could have been all put under mechanic, but we have preferred 
to give the original classification, as conveying the maximum informa- 
tion. 

Of the total number who entered, 39.6 per cent graduated. The 
smallest percentage graduated among the students whose fathers were 
engineers. The number here, however, is too small to make the result 
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of much value. The wage-earners rank first, and as such a large 
number is represented the figures are very significant. Of the 119 who 
entered, 60, or 50.4 per cent, graduated. Of the different occupations 
embraced under this general class, those who gave their fathers' occupa- 
tion as mechanic rank first with 66.6 per cent. Among professional 
men, teachers rank high with 47 per cent and lawyers with 46.1 per cent. 
Newspapermen, druggists, dentists, and artists each have 50 per cent, 
but the number here, also, is too small to be very significant. In mer- 
cantile pursuits, grocers with 62.5 per cent and merchants with 46.6 
per cent head the list; among the latter, 90 entered and 42 graduated.' 
The number here is large enough to give conclusive evidence. The sons 
of bankers and capitalists enjoy the distinction of making the poorest 
showing of any. Of the 32 who entered, but 6, or 18.7 per cent, gradu- 
ated. This is just 31.7 per cent less than the proportion graduating 
from all the wage-earners taken as a class, and 12.5 per cent less than 
the craft ranking last. 

Of the 99 students who came from the farm, 32, or 32.3 per cent, 
graduated. The fact that the farmer must maintain his son or daughter 
away from home, while the son of the mechanic or merchant, in many 
cases, resides under his father's roof in San Francisco, Oakland, or 
Berkeley, will in all likelihood account for the smaller percentage; but 
this in nowise changes the result or affects the significance of the com- 
parison instituted above. 

Desiring to learn whether or not the extra work that is likely to fall 
upon the student of small means affected his scholarship, an investi- 
gation of the honor students was made, witli the following result: Of 
the 34 students receiving honorable mention for exceptionally good 
scholarship, 7 came from the homes of merchants, bankers, etc., 4 from 
the farm, 3 from the professions, 11 from the wage-earners, 1 from 
government and municipal employ, the father of one was dead, and the 
occupation of the parents of 7 could not be ascertained. Of the 570 
who entered in 1900, 119, or 20.8 per cent, came from the home of the 
workman; while of the 226 who graduated, 60, or 26.5 per cent, were of 
this same class; and 11 of this 60 graduated with honors. Starting 
with 20.8 per cent of the class, wage-earners graduated 26.5 per cent, 
and among the honor men had 11 out of 34, or 32.3 per cent. 

According to the census of 1900 there were in this State 1,222,111 
men, women, and children over 10 years of age. Of these, 134,253, or 
10.9 per cent, were engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
proper. To get upon the same basis of classification we will eliminate 
from our class of wage-earners the clerks, bookkeepers, and commercial 
travelers, and add engineers, manufacturers, and contractors, thus mak- 
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ing a total of 105 engaged in mariuMetunirg. and mechanical pursuits 
proper out of the total of 570 who entered/the'ITjiiversity in 1900, or 

18.4 per cent of the whole class. Even shoUld ywe/leave^ out the 30 
students who come from the homes of the manufacturer, t?hgiiieer, and 
contractor, we still have a total of 75, or 13.1 per cent, wha j^Qmfe.-from 
among the wage-earners in manufacturing and mechanical' pur^uiks, .. 
while the proportion of the entire population of the State engaged ih/f 
these occupations, even including the employing manufacturer, con- 
tractor, and the skilled engineer, is but 10.9 per cent, and could we 
eliminate these latter from both the Census and University figures the 
proportion of laborers' and mechanics' sons and daughters getting a 
university education would, of course, be much higher than 13.1 per 
cent. 

Summarizing the results obtained by a very careful study of this one . 
class, we find that in every respect the laboring man's son has acquitted 
himself in an extremely creditable manner. His representation at 
the University is found to exceed his representation in the State at 
large, by at least 3.1 per cent; having 20.8 per cent of the class at ma- 
triculation, he had 26.5 per cent at graduation. His proportion of grad- 
uates to intrants was higher than any other by a wide margin, and 
exceeded the average per cent of graduation of the whole class by 11. 
He graduated 60 in a class of 226, and 11 of these with honors; having 

26.5 per cent of the graduates, he had 32.3 per cent of the honor men. 
Twenty per cent of the intrants, 26 per cent of the graduates, 32 per 

cent of the honor men, and 3 per cent more than his proportion to 
population ! 

Some one may object, however, on the ground that many of our 
California young men and women are students in Eastern universities 
and, inasmuch as the expense of an education at these institutions 
must necessarily be considerable, only the family of at least moderate 
means will be represented in this number. This is undoubtedly true, 
but with the laborer's representation in California institutions over 70 
per cent higher than his proportion in the population would allow, 
considerable margin is given for a smaller representation elsewhere. 
However this may be, it could in nowise affect the scholarship or 
persistence of the California student. 

It is regretted that an exhaustive study of Stanford University and 
the smaller colleges throughout the State could not be made. But this 
has been impossible, partly from lack of time and partly from failure 
of the other institutions to send definite information. In the inquiry 
at the State University the agents of this Bureau were able to consult 
directly the records of the Recorder. 

It is believed that the results herein contained, although not based 
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on as complete data as coul<l;\>€: itesilred, still show conclusively that the 
man who works for hie- Jiving Vas nothing to fear from the University. 
Rather it is his be&t^ncnd, whither his son or his daughter may go and 
demonstrat^.to fh4 world that he or she comes of stock in nowise inferior 
to tbetligt..' 






PUNITIVE, CORREaiVE, AND CHARITABLE 

INSTTTUnONS. 



The law directs this Bureau to investigate the " number, condition, 
and nature of employment of the inmates of the state prisons, county 
jails, and reformatory institutions, and to what extent their employ- 
ment comes in competition with the labor of mechanics, artisans, and 
laborers outside these institutions." 

Quite full information has been obtained relative to the state prisons 
and corrective institutions, but the shortness of the time during which 
the inquiry has been prosecuted has rendered any full investigation of 
county jails impossible. These latter institutions, however, come very 
little into competition with free labor, owing to the comparative short- 
ness of the terms of the inmates and the absence of any attempt to 
provide productive forms of employment. At most, such labor is util- 
ized on the rock-pile or in road work, and when so directed, punishment 
rather than profit to the county is the end sought. 

STATE PRLSOX AT SAN QUENTIN. 

The most important work performed at San Quentin State Prison is 
the making of jute bags. The profit to the State from this industry 
for the last four years has been as follows: 

52d fiscal year, ending June 30,1901 $43,611 57 

53d fiscal year, ending June 30, 1902... 66,207 36 

54th fiscal year, ending June 30, 1903 57,488 04 

56th fiscal year, ending June 30, 1904 _._ 31,957 68 

Total for four years $189,264 66 

This represents the profit realized by charging not more than one cent 
per bag more than the actual cost of the product, exclusive of the prison 
labor. 
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The following is a table showing th^ number and nature of employ- 
ment of the inmates of San Quentin Prison on September 21, 1904: 



NON-PRODUCTIVE CLASS. 



Number 
Employed. 



PRODUCTIVE CLASS. 



Number 
Employed. 



Warden's office _ 

Captain of Yard's office 

Clerk's office _ 

Captain of Guard's office.-- 

Commissary department _ _ _ 

Laundry department __. 

Library department- _ _ 

Barber shop 

Shoe shop __ _-. 

Tailor shop _ 

Lamp-lighters 

Bath-tank tender 

CeU and room tenders 

Gate and door tenders. 

Hospital nurses 

Sweepers _ 

Scavengers _.- __ 

Whitewashers _ 

General kitchen and dining-room 

Outside kitchen 

Hospital kitchen 

House servants.-- 

Electricians _ 

Photographers ._ _ 

Messengers 

Guards department 

Total- 

LOST LABOR. 

Cripples and insane 

Doctor's daily excuses, dungeon, 

etc - - 

Patients in hospital. _ 

To be executed 

Unemployed _ 

Total.--- 



2 

7 

2 

2 

8 

46 

8 

15 

19 

27 

2 

1 

33 

11 

7 

10 
26 
18 
83 
22 
2 

20 
4 
2 
2 
4 



383 



Jute department 

Engineer's department 

Foundry department 

Stock department and stable. 

Female department 

Wheelwright's shop 

Upholsterer's shop 

Locksmith's shop 

Carpenter shop 

Plumber shop - 

Cooper shop 

Paint shop - 

Tin shop. -- 

Coal yard - 

Vegetable gardens 

Flower gardens 

Improvements 

Stevedores 

Road gang. 

Chicken ranch- _- 

Hog ranch 

Blacksmith shop 



Total 



782 
1 

37 

19 

30 

1 

2 

1 

22 

3 

1 

7 

6 

1 

17 

25 

4 

14 

19 

3 

2 

2 



999 




No. 



17 

15 

20 

6 

38 



I: Productive class 

I, Non-productive class. 
i Lost labor 



96 



Total 



999 

383 

96 



1,478 



STATE PRISON AT FOLSOM. 

At the State Prison at Folsom the chief industry, aside from work in 
connection with the prison itself, is the crushing of rock for road pur- 
poses; 299 men are engaged in this work. There are 127 men engaged 
in quarrying, but all of the rock taken out is used on the prison buildings. 

During the year ending June 30, 1904, 2,135 cars, or 60,065 tons, of 
macadam was shipped from Folsom to various points in the State. All 
produced up to March 19th was sold at 30 cents per ton and the 
remainder at 35 cents per ton. The approximate value would be 
$18,770.31, an amount so small that it could play no appreciable part 
in the sum total of labor products of the State, amounting as it does 
to only a little over 2 cents for each person engaged in work. 

Aside from the occupations mentioned none of the inmates of this 
institution can be said to compete with free labor. 
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The following is a table ehowi^g the number and occupation of the 
inmateB of Folsom Prison on Jane SO, 1908, and June 30, 1904: 
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In the two prisons under consideration there are 1,425 men engaged 
in labor that would to some extent come in competition with free labor. 
If we leave out of consideration 127 who are engaged in quarrying, the 
product of whose labor is utilized at the prison itself, we have but 1,298 
so employed. This is less than one fifth of one per cent of the total 
number gainfully employed in California. But the law provides that 
even this small number shall be engaged in labor least likely to come 
in competition with the free labor of the State. The material from 
which jute bags are manufactured is produced in countries supplied 
with coolie labor in abundance, and under any other than prison con- 
ditions it is very unlikely that any jute bags would be manufactured 
here at all. Then, too, no one can buy this prison-made article except 
for his own use (and even then not in quantities greater than 5,000 per 
year), thus doing away with any temptation to speculate. (Stats, of 
Cal. 1893, p. 54.) 

The output of crushed rock at Folsom is so very limited and the 
industry of such a character that no very great harm could possibly 
result to labor interests. 

The Legislature enacted a statute at its last session, directing that at 
least twenty convicts be employed on the roads near San Quentin and 
a like number on the roads near Folsom, but in no case was this work 
to be performed to a distance exceeding six miles from the said prisons. 
(Stats, of Cal. 1903, p. 127.) 

CORRECTIVE INSTITUTIONS. 

The corrective work of the State is carried on at two institutions: 
the Preston School of Industry, for boys, at lone, and the Whittier 
State School, for both sexes, at Whittier. 

Preston School of Industry, — At this institution there are at 
present 149 boys, ranging in age from ten to twenty-one years. They 
have no employment that could in any way be deemed competitive. 
They are engaged in systematic industrial training, to the end that 
they may leave the institution master of some trade. One half of each 
working day is devoted to such industrial training, and the other half 
to school proper. The school is organized precisely as the regular 
public schools of the State, and embraces the studies of the elementary 
grades. There are no vacations in either the industrial or the common 
school departments. 

Whittier State School. — At Whittier, on September 1, 1904, there 
were 307 boys and 45 girls. Besides these, there were 152 boys and 
girls out on parole, making a total of 504 under the jurisdiction of the 
school. Here, as at lone, the inmates work one half of the day and 
attend school the other half. In the industrial department, tailoring, 
printing, shoemaking, carpentering, laundry work, electrical engineer- 
ing, blacksmithing, painting, flower and vegetable gardening, farming, 
and cooking are taught. 

As the law requires that the general condition of the inmates of State 
institutions be studied, it was thought a somewhat more detailed study 
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should be made of some one institution, and the Whittier School hae 
been selected for this purpose. 

The ages of the inmates of this school range from eight to eighteen 
years. The term of commitment is from three to eleven years. The 
State pays one half the expense and the several counties from which 
the pupils are sent bear the remainder. Care is exercised that the 
prison aspect of the school be little in evidence, while the educational 
features are emphasized. 

Several tables taken from the last biennial report of the Superin- 
tendent are given. Although these tables are two years old, they will 
show the general conditions that prevail as to age, term of commitment, 
parentage of the inmates, etc.: 

Pupil* Admlttad And DlimliBed durlos tha Finy-thlrd Flaoal Year— 1901-02. 
Abbrevifttions : M. = Uales ; P, = Females ; T. = Total. 

ADMITTED. 
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Nativity of Pupils. 



State or Country. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Per Cent 
of TotAl. 


United States. 
Alabama .. . 


1 
5 
2 
215 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
9 
3 
1 
6 
9 

1 
2 

3 
5 
4 

15 
2 
8 
2 
1 

1 

12 
1 
6 
6 
2 
1 


10 
3 
3 
6 
5 


1 
1 

24 





2 
1 

1 


1 




1 

1 




1 






1 



1 



1 



1 



1 

I 



2 


2 

6 
2 
239 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 

11 
4 
1 
6 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
5 
4 

16 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 

13 
1 
7 
6 
3 
1 

1 
12 

3 
3 
6 

7 


.46 


Arizona _ 


1.39 


Arkansas .- 


.46 


California _ 


55.46 


Colorado _ _. _.. 

Connecticut __ 


.93 
.23 


Dakota 


.46 


Georgia 


.46 


Idaho 


.46 


Illinois ._ . 


2.55 


Indiana.- _ 


.93 


Indian Territory _ 


.23 


Iowa _ _ _ 


1.39 


Kansas .__ . . 


2.00 


Kentucky ___ 


.23 


Louisiana 

Maine 


.23 

.46 


Maryland _ 


.23 


Massachusetts ___ 


.93 




1.16 


Minnesota 


.93 


Missouri _ 


3.74 


Montana 


.46 


Nebraska 

Nevada 


1.86 
.46 


New Hampshire 


.23 


New Jersey _ _ _ 


.23 


New Mexico _ 


.23 


New York 


3.03 


North Carolina ._ 


.23 


Ohio - _.. 


1.62 


Oregon _ _. _ _ 


1.39 


Pennsylvania 


.70 


Puerto Kico 


.23 


Tennessee 


.23 


Texas. 


2.78 


Virginia . 


.70 




.70 


Wisconsin __ 


1.39 


Unknown __ 


1.62 






Totals 


360 


43 


403 


93.60 


Foreign. 
Australia _ _. 


2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 









1 






2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
6 
2 
2 
2 


.46 


Austria 


.23 


Canada 


.93 


England 


.46 


Germany 


.70 


Italy 

Mexico 


1.17 
1.40 


Norway _ 

Nova Scotia.. 


.46 
.46 


Unknown 


.46 


Totals .. 


27 


1 


28 


6.50 







62.18 per cent of the fathers of the inmates are American born and 
68.45 per cent of the mothers. Of the foreign-born fathers, the largest 
per cent are Irish, 6.08 per cent; next, Italian, 5.85 per cent; third, 
German, 3.99 per cent; fourth, English, 2.8 per cent. Of the mothers, 
the largest per cent are also Irish, 5.8 per cent, with Italy second, 3.9 
per cent; Germany third, 3.7 per cent; Mexico fourth, 3.2 per cent. 
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The total number of foreign-born persons in California in 1900 was 
367,240, or 24.7 per cent of the entire population of the State. Of 
these, 19.7 per cent were Germans, 12.1 per cent were Irish, 9.7 per 
cent were English, 6.2 per cent were Italians, and the remainder divided 
among the other nationalities. Compared to the total population of 
the State, 4.9 per cent are Germans, 2.9 per cent are Irish, 2.4 per cent 
are English, and 1.5 per cent are Italian. 



Ages of Pupils Present and on Parole. 



Age. 



Females. 


Total. 


1 


9 





10 





18 


3 


31 


3 


52 


7 


62 


12 


80 


3 


64 


7 


7 


7 


65 


1 


32 





1 



Per Cent. 



Eight years .- 

Nine years _.- 

Ten years 

Eleven years .- 

Twelve years 

Thirteen years 

Fourteen years 

Fifteen years -.. 

Fifteen and one half years 

Sixteen years 

Seventeen years 

Eighteen years 




2.00 

2.32 

4.18 

7.20 

12.06 

14.38 

18.57 

14.86 

1.62 

15.08 

7.42 

.23 



Terms of Commitment. 



Time. 



Malc8. 




Per Cent. 



Three years j 5 

Four years i 3 

Five years ' 3 

Seven years ._. ' 3 

Eight years ■ 2 

Nine years _ | 3 

Eleven years i 1 

During minority. __ i 367 




2 






42 



5 
5 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
409 



1.16 
1.16 
.70 
.70 
.46 
.70 
.23 
94.89 



Causes of Commitment. 



Cause. 



Administering poison with intent to kill 

Arson 

Assault with intent to commit rape 

Attempt to commit robbery 

Burglary 

Crime against nature 

Embezzlement 

Felony ._. 

Forgery _ ._ 

Grand larceny 

Incorrigible _ __ 

Obtaining goods under false pretenses .. 

Petit larceny _. 

Robbery 

Vagrancy 



Males. 

1 


Females. 


Total. 


1 





1 


2 





2 


2 





2 


1 





1 


78 





78 


1 





1 


3 


1 


4 


1 





1 


4 





4 


29 


1 


30 


251 


42 


293 


1 





1 


10 





10 


2 





2 


1 





1 



Per Cent. 



.23 
.46 
.46 
.23 

18.10 
.23 
.93 
.23 
.93 
6.97 

67.99 

.23 

2.32 

.46 

.23 



PUNITIVE, CORRECTIVE, AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The charitable institutions maintained by the State are: the State 
Hospitals for the Insane at Stockton, Napa, Agnews, Mendocino, and 
Highland; the Home for Feeble-Minded Children, at Eldridge, Sonoma 
County; the Industrial Home for Adult Blind, at Oakland; and the 
Institution for the Deaf and the Blind, at Berkeley. 

The following table shows the number, by sexes, at these institutions 
on July 1st of this year. The figures for the Institution for the Deaf 
and the Blind at Berkeley are for September 23d, and for the Industrial 
Home for Adult Blind, August 11th: 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 



On Parole. 



Institution for the Deaf and the Blind — 

Deaf : — . 

Blind ..— 



Total in Institution. 



Industrial Home for Adult Blind. 

State Hospital— Stockton 

State Hospital — Napa. 



State Hospital — Agnews 

State Hospital— Mendocino 

State Hospital — Southern California. 
Home for Feeble-Minded Children.. 



Total in all institutions. 



81 
47 



88 
1,057 
836 
624 
427 
495 
288 



3,943 



64 
29 



145 
76 



23 
558 
625 
402 
188 
285 
226 



221 

111 

1,615 

1,461 

1,026 

615 

780 

514 



2,400 



6,343 



57 
45 
32 
14 
100 
26 



274 



No competitive labor is performed except at the Home for Adult 
Blind in Oakland. Here about seventy of the inmates are employed in 
the shops. They are engaged in the manufacture of brooms, brushes, 
hammocks, mattresses, bags, and chairs. They receive about $5,000 per 
annuiri in wages. The institution is maintained at a yearly cost of 
$25,000. The services of 24 officers and employes are required. 

At the Institution for the Deaf and the Blind at Berkeley the inmates 
are employed in much the same manner as at the corrective institutions 
at lone and Whittier. The hours from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m. are devoted to 
class-room work. The curriculum follows closely that of the public 
schools, and in addition high school instruction is given. About 2i per 
cent of the pupils matriculate at the University. Two hours per day, 
from 2 to 4 p. m., are spent in manual training. The boys are taught 
printing and woodworking in various forms; the girls are taught cook- 
ing, domestic management, and sewing. Their purpose here, too, is to 
fit the boys and girls for some trade after they have left the institution. 
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VALUE OF PROPERH, AND PRODUQS OF CALIFORNU. 



In Section 3 of the Act creating this Bureau, the Commissioner is 
directed to report on the amount of capital invested in lands, machinery, 
material, and means of production generally. 

The inquiry was begun at so late a date that it has been practically 
impossible to get everything required, but an attempt has been made 
to get as complete information as possible along the various lines. The 
reeults have been fairly satisfactory for the products, but, owing to the 
variation of the Assessors' figures from year to year and the general 
diversity of opinion as to the real value of property, the remainder of 
the task has been difficult and the results unsatisfactory. 

The following is a table showing the assessed valuation of property, 
both personal and real, for 1903: 

VALUES OP PROPERTY IN EACH COUNTY IN 1903. 



VALUE OF PROPERTY, AND PRODUCTS OF ( 
VALUES OF PSOPBRTT IN BACH COUNTY IN 1 903— Continued. 



PRODUCTS OP CALIFORNIA. 

It is impossible to get absolutely complete data relative to the prod- 
ucts of a State of as varied resources as California; embracing as it 
does every variation of climate and soil, and producing everything 
common to both the temperate and torrid zones. We can only hope to 
get detailed information about the products of most importance, adding 
whatever is available concerning the lees common industries. 

Agriculture, including horticulture, stock-raising, etc., must long be 
of vast importance to California's people. The growing tendency is to 
break up the large holdings into modest farms. The effect of this can 
be noticed in the decrease in the production of certain articles — notably, 
cereals — and a corresponding increase along other lines. 

Where more detailed figures are not available, the exports from year 
to year will tend to show the general condition of an industry. 

Cereals. — In recent years many of the large grain ranches in the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys have been broken up into smallet 
farms for the growing of fruit and vegetables, and much land has been 
given over to alfalfa, hence there has been a corresponding decrease in 
the production of wheat, barley, etc., but the cereal crop must for many 
years to come be of great importance, and a large acreage, impossible 
of irrigation, must always be given over to this industry. The follow- 
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ing table gives the wheat crop for the last five years, and the clearance 
by sea from San Francisco of all cereals for the last five years: 

Wheat Crop duping the Last Five Years, and the Total Clearaneo by Sea tpom San 

Fpanelseo of all Cereals. 



Year. 



Wheat 
Produced. 



Clearances by Sea. 



Flour. 



Wheat. 



Oats. 



Corn. 



Barley. 



Rye. 



1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 



tons. 
367,061 
973,102 
601,636 
931,013 
562,785 



barrels. 
1,009,416 
1,195,783 
1,091,684 
1,178,235 

988,864 



centals. 
2,285,862 
6,519,771 
7,990,189 
9,671,107 
5,252,851 



centals. 

23,905 
220,795 
125,449 
145,827 

56,626 



centals. 
23,339 
20,220 
4,266 
14,718 
51,139 



centals. 

461,333 
4,251,236 
2,119,292 
4,281,182 
3,544,859 



centals. 



54,215 
117,710 
258,963 
120,852 



In 1899 there was a very poor yield, and in 1901 and 1903 but fair 
crops. The yield quite naturally fluctuates from year to year, since 
everything depends upon the winter and spring rains, but a general 
decrease is noticeable. This is more apparent if we go back farther. 
From 1885 to 1895, in a good year the production always exceeded the 
million-cental mark and fell in a poor year only to 700,000 centals, 
while since that time the maximum is in the neighborhood of 900,000 
centals and the minimum 500,000. 

Hay. — The annual value of this crop is about $20,000,000, with an 
acreage of 2,239,601. 

Horticultural Products and Vegetables. — There follows a table showing 
the shipments of horticultural products and vegetables from the State 
during the years from 1899 to 1903 inclusive: 

Carloads of Horticultural Products and Vegetables Shipped fk*om California by Land 

and Sea during the Years fk*om 1899 to 1903 inclusive. 

(Each carload represents 10 tons. ) 




Green deciduous fruits i 9,G93.4 

Citrus fruits -- .__i 13,191.6 

Dried fruits ! 8,6{>2.5 

Raisins - --.. 3,6(X).8 

Nuts --.- 660.8 

Canned fruits - i 7,524.0 

Total carloads of fruits i 43,:i64.3 

Vegetables by rail _ I 2,613.6 

Vegetables by sea 700.7 

Wine and brandy by rail and sea 8,713.9 

Total shipments of fruit, vegetables, | 

wine, and brandy, by rail and sea.i 55,482.5 



9,117.6 
22,654.6 
9,0a5.2 
3,604.7 
651.8 
7,555.6 



9,367.3 


10,039.0 


32,387.1 


22,56().8 


10,698.7 


15,194.4 


4,331.4 


4,757.5 


846.2 


1,091.8 


8,322.9 


8,063.4 



10,419.8 
29,962.3 
14,953.1 

3,996.3 
937.7 

9,420.4 



52,901.5 

4,367.8 

772.9 

9,067.3 



65,953.8 

8,371.7 

801.1 

8,605.3 




66,797.8 83,731.9 I 77,538.1 



69,689.8 

7,839.2 

822.6 

9,733.2 



88,084.8 



Quite a uniform increase is noted here. Nineteen hundred and one 
was an especially good year in almost every branch of agriculture, the 
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citrus fruit output that year reaching its maximum, 32,387.1 carloads, 
and the output of vegetables was 9,172.8 carloads. In 1902, however, 
there was the maximum output of dried fruits, raisins and nuts, while 
the citrus fruits had fallen the lowest since 1899. 

The total production of wine for 1902 was about 40,000,000 gallons, 
and of brandy, 3,564,173 gallons, or a total of 43,564,173 gallons. The 
8,868.2 carloads of wine and brandy sent out of the State during that 
year is equivalent to 18^485,800 gallons; showing that considerably 
over half the production of that year was either consumed or stored in 
the State. Of few commodities is this true to so great an extent. 

A great quantity of canned and green fruits is consumed yearly, but 
by far the larger proportion of raisins, dried and citrus fruits is 
exported. Of the citrus fruits, lemons make up about one seventh and 
oranges the remainder, although small quantities of grape-fruit, citrons, 
etc., are produced, mostly for home consumption. In 1902 there were 
52,030 acres of oranges and 14,429 acres planted to lemons, while 
Florida, the nearest competitor, had 27,997 acres of oranges and 491 
acres of lemons, with an output about one tenth as great as that of 
California. 

Of deciduous fruits, prunes rank first, peaches second, and apricots 
third, with reference to the number of trees. In fact, prunes and 
peaches rank first and second and apricots fourth of all fruit trees 
growing in the State, citrus fruits having third place. 

The total number of prune trees in 1901 was 8,183,784, and the ' 
product of cured prunes was 81,600,000 pounds, while in 1902 the out- 
put had reached the enormous amount of 160,000,000 pounds, supply- 
ing the markets of the entire country and many foreign markets as well. 

Peaches, apricots, pears, and apples are grown in large quantities, 
apricots being produced in considerable quantities nowhere else in the 
United States except Arizona, and there only in a few valleys of 
limited acreage. Pajaro Valley produces most of the apples for mar- 
ket, consignments being made from there direct to London and other 
foreign markets. 

Of the vegetables raised in the State the bean crop is one of the most 
valuable. Practically all the lima beans grown in the world are found 
in Ventura, Santa Barbara, and Orange counties. The other varieties 
come principally from Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Sacramento, 
and San Joaquin counties. The entire crop averages about 1,500,000 
bags of eighty pounds each, and about one third of these are lima 
beans. About one eighth of the entire crop is consumed in the State. 

Of the other vegetables, potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions, asparagus, 
tomatoes, cabbage, and celery are of the greatest commercial value. 
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Dairy Products. — The following table gives the amount and value of 
the dairy products of California for 1901, 1902. and 1903: 

Dairy Produets of Callforaia for Thr^e Sueeessive Years. 

imU. 1902. 19ic:. 

PrfKliictH. - - .- t 

Amount. Value. '• Amount. Value. Amount. Value. 

' I 

Batter, IbM 29,730,882 |7.2n6,U10 31,528.7(» |7,Ml,7$fi , 34,676,311 18,669,077 

Cheese, Itw 5,681.366 613,487 6.503,441 702,371 7,141,637 856,906 

CondeiiHed milk, 

cases 146,680 5&4,758 ; 161,210 621,233 

Cream and milk C'on- 

snmed 6,236.555 6,682,738 



Live Stork. — The following table shows the number and value of the 
different kinds of live stock in California in 1903: 

Number and Value of the Different Kinds of Live Stock in 1903. 



v 1 V- I Average Price ^^ i 

Kind. Numljer. per Head. value 



12 Horses 370,716 |60 66 |22,485,881 

13 I Mules 67,908 72 02 4,876,600 

14 Milch cows 3:^7,482 40 43 13,644,397 

14 Othercattle 1,111,767 24 51 27,244,079 

8, Sheep 2,365,884 2 92 • 6,915,716 

26 'Swine 511,311 7 63 3,901,303 

Totals 4,765,^)8 $79,067,976 

*Kank relatively with other .states. 

The average price per head of all animals in the United States for 
1903 was as follows: Horses, $62.25; mules, $72.49; milch cows, 
$80.21; other cattle, $18.45; sheep, $2.63; swine, $7.78. Our horses 
and mules are close to the general average, while our milch cows, other 
cattle, and sheep are considerably above the general average. 

Wool, — There has been a gradual falling off in this industry, but it is 
now practically confined to the foothills and more arid districts and 
may be considered as having reached a permanent basis. For many 
years sheep-raising was one of the most important industries of the 
State, the wool output in 1876 being 56,500,000 pounds. Following is 
California's wool clip for the last five years: 

Wool Production for the Last Five Years. 

1899 __. 28,332,090 lbs. 

1900 - 27,750,000 lbs. 

1901 26,900,000 lbs. 

1902 21,000,000 lbs. 

1903 22,000,000 lbs. 
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Hops. — The following table gives the production of hops for the last 

five years: 

Production of Hops for the Last Five Tears. 

Bales. 
1899 _ r)9,000 

1900 :i8,000 

1901 .-- 48,000 

1902 53,500 

1903 57,000 



Pounds. 
11,210,000 

7,220,000 

. 9,120,000 

10,165,000 

10,548,000 



Beet-Sugar, — The following table gives the output of beet-sugar in 
California during the five years from 1899 to 1903, inclusive: 



Production of Beet-Sugrar in the Several Localities, fk*om 1899 to 1900. 

(Tons of 2,000 lbs.) 



Year. 



Watson- 
ville. 



Spreck- 
els. 



Alva- ' Crock- 
rado. i ett. 



Union. 



Chino. 



Ox- 

nard. 



Alami- 
tos. 



Total. 



1899 -.--I , . 

1900. _ g'S 

1901 --- S2 

1902 .2.S 

1903 « 



20,000 
12,500 
28,700 
21,607 
17,127 



3,704 
4,186 
7,159 
6,424 

5,358 



1,158 
1,329 



1,262 
1,896 
3,498 
4,22i) 
7,623 



6,483 I 8,393 
' 9,695 
20,892 



2,451 
10,253 



26,168 



7,046 21,766 



1,100 
713 
6,000 
5,080 
6,440 



42,100 
30,319 
68,700 
73,761 
65,360 



Timber. — During the five years 1899-1908, the production of red- 
wood, sugar and yellow pine, spruce, cedar, and tir timber was as 
follows: 

Production of Timber— 1899-1903. 



Year. 



Redwood. 



.v. Feet. 

1899 ' 272,283 

1900 I 327,916 

1901 287,001 

1902 -.--j ;i43,142 

1903 ! 465,463 



Sugar 
Pine. 



^f. Feet 
50,736 
67,920 
83,467 
68,749 
48,939 



Yellow 
Pine. 



AT. Feet. 
211,115 
181,272 
152,565 
180,726 
264,892 



Spruce. 



Cedar. 



M. Feet. 
21,963 
20,204 
32,943 
33,488 
12,192 



Fir. 



Total. 



AT. Feet. 


M. Feet. 


.V.fFeet. 


4,882 


20,508 


581,488 


4,049 


49,583 


650,981 


3:^,550 


38,259 


627,770 


2,424 


34,648 


663,179 


5,478 


55,671 


852,638 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, 

And the Extent to Which Oil Has Been Substituted for Coal^ with the 

Effect on the Cost of Manufacture^ 



The cost of fuel has for many years put the California manufacturer 
at a decided disadvantage. Compelled to import coal from British 
Columbia or Australia or transport it by rail from Wyoming or Utah, 
he has found it difficult to compete successfully, even in the coast cities, 
with his Eastern rivals. Add to this, high freight rates to points beyond 
the Rockies — such rates kept at a maximum by this same high price of 
fuel — and it is readily seen that successful competition at Eastern points 
is absolutely impossible. Thus, notwithstanding her abundance of raw 
material, California has been compelled to manufacture only enough for 
home consumption, or at most for the coast contiguous, and even here 
the Easterner has been able to compete. 

With the opening of the Philippine Islands, the awakening of China, 
and the tremendous strides made by Japan, the demand for manufac- 
tured goods has increased immensely. California and the Pacific Coast, 
thirty-five hundred miles nearer the consumer, should naturally be the 
location of the manufactories to supply this trade; but with Massachu- 
setts and New York able to lay down goods in San Francisco more 
cheaply than they could be manufactured on the ground, the source 
from which the Oriental supply must come is not far to seek. 

In addition to this, many articles such as concrete bricks, and certain 
iron and steel products, from the high percentage of fuel required, were 
absolutely impossible of manufacture. 

The cost of fuel had come in 1898 to be of vast importance to Cali- 
fornia, and unless means could be devised whereby it could be lessened 
California bade fair to be robbed of her natural heritage, the commerce 
of the Pacific. 

Oil has long been used as a fuel in California, but the supply has 
been so precarious that comparatively few establishments had adopted 
it entirely as a substitute for coal until very recently. In 1892 the Los 
Angeles County fields were exploited, and since then the supply has 
increased yearly until 1900, when there was a total production of 
4,324,484 barrels, almost all of which was used for fuel. Even witli 
this large supply of comparatively cheap fuel the cost was still high 
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enough, as seen by the following table, to give the Eastern, mill the 
advantage : 



Relation of the Cost of Fuel to the Total Cost, and the Total Value of the Manufactured 
Products in 1900, for Massachusetts, Illinois, and California. 


1 

Qfnfo 1 Total Cost of 
^^*^®- 1 Manufacture. 


Value 
of Product. 


Total Cost of 

Fuel 
and Power. 


Per Cent Cost 
of Fuel is of 
Total Cost. 


Per Cent Cost 
of Fuel 

is of Value of 
Product. 


Massachusetts 

Illinois 


$897,580,080 

1,124,203,813 

264,967,767 


$1,035,198,989 

1,269,730,168 

302,874,761 


$12,155,038 

18,724,655 

4,865,105 


1.3 
1.6 

1.8 


1.1 
1.4 


California 


1.6 



The States here considered are taken as representing the three most 
widely separated districts. The comparative cost of fuel in California 
is here seen to exceed that of Illinois in one case by 12.5 per cent, in 
the other by 14.4 per cent; that of Massachusetts in one case by 38.4 
per cent, in the other by 45.4 per cent. In this year there were pro- 
duced 4,324,484 barrels of oil, and 1,624,126 tons of coal were imported. 
As practically all the coal consumed is imported, this latter figure rep- 
resents very nearly the consumption of coal in 1900. The value of the 
four million barrels of oil consumed was $4,152,928, and the coal, at 
$6.50 per ton, $10,556,819, making a total of $14,709,747 expended for 
fuel in 1900. This covers the value of the small amount of petroleum 
exported and the coal used by the railroads and by private consumption. 

Since 1900, the petroleum output has increased enormously and the 
price has decreased even more rapidly. 

The following table shows the output of petroleum and the import 
of coal, together with the price of each: 



Year. 



Output of Petroleum. 



Barrels. 



Value. 



Importations of Coal. 



Tons. 



Value. 



1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 



4,324,484 

8,786,330 

13,984,268 

24,340,000 



$4,152,928 
4,900,448 
5,200,000 
7,313,271 



1,624,126 
1,444,404 
1,265,082 
1,152,816 



$10,556,819 
9,388,626 
8,^,033 
7,493,304 



The figures herein set forth are very instructive. In 1900, as we have 
seen, the part of the cost represented by fuel was 38.4 per cent higher 
in California than in Massachusetts. In that year the total fuel bill 
for California for all purposes was $14,709,747; $4,865,105 represented 
the fuel bill of the manufactories. Bearing in mind the fact that the 
railroads were the first to use oil extensively as fuel, we must concede 
that a considerable proportion of the petroleum output was in that year 
used by them, while the manufactories to a large degree depended 
upon coal. 
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III 1903 the total production of oil was 24,340,000 barrels, valued at 
$7,313,271, and the import of coal was 1,152,816 tons, valued at 
$7,493,304. The total value of all fuel consumed in 1903 (remembering 
that the coal mined in Califori;iia and the oil shipped out of the State 
very nearly balance) was $14,806,575. Now, this exceeds the cost of 
fuel used in 1900 by $96,848 only. From results obtained by experi- 
ment at the Stat6 University it is found that from 4 to 4^ barrels of 
California crude oil are equal in heating value to one long ton of coal. 
Taking the value at 4.25 barrels, and, for purposes of comparison, 
reducing the petroleum for 1900 to its equivalent value in tons of coal, 
we get as a result 1,017,290 tons. Thus, the entire fuel used in 1900 is 
represented by 2,614,416 tons of coal. Proceeding in the same manner 
for 1903, the fuel for that year is represented by 6,879,818 tons, or 
almost three times that of 1900, and at a cost of but $96,848 more. In 
other words, the work value of the fuel has increased nearly 300 per 
cent, while the cost has increased but 0.66 per cent. When we remem- 
ber that very little oil is used in private consumption, it is readily seen 
that this great increase of power has been utilized almost entirely by 
the railroads and manufactories. But the railroads being the first to 
make the change from coal to petroleum, their percentage of increase is 
likely to be considerably smaller than that of the manufactories, arid 
the increased number of mills and factories, especially among those 
whose percentage of fuel is high, bears witness to this fact. 



THE STATE SAVINGS BANKS. 



A fair idea of the prosperity or otherwise of the people of a State 
may be gained from the condition of the savings banks of such State. 
While undoubtedly many use the commercial banks as depositories for 
their surplus funds, yet these have been eliminated from the following 
table, as they are not so strictly for savings and do not make that class 
of business the main feature of their institutions. 

If we were able to segregate the term or interest-bearing deposits 
from these banks, it would, no doubt, make a still better showing in 
favor of the laboring masses who are able to earn a little more than is 
necessary for living and further increase the amount of savings on 
deposit. Of the total deposits, $152,599,078.03 is in the savings banks 
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of San Francisco, $20,292,478.26 in the Los Angeles banks, and the 
balance, $46^713,572.40, is divided throughout the State. 

Number of Deposit Aeeounts, etc.. In Savings Banks of the State, January 1, 1904. 

Number of savings banks in State January 1, 1904' - f)5 

Number of deposit accounts opened during past year _ 114,502 

Number of deposit accounts closed during past year _ 74,2,34 

Number of deposit accounts open January 1, 1904 _ 321,672 

Total deposits in savings banks January 1, 1904 _ _ $219,605,128 69 

Amount dei>08ited during past year „._ ___ 198,330,291 63 

Amount withdrawn during past year _ 185,263,616 56 

Amount of dividends or interest paid depositors during past year 6,224,529 37 

Average rate of interest per annum on such deposits or interest 3.5% 

Average amount of each deposit account, January 1 , 1904 |682 69 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deposit accounts 
opened during the year exceeded the number of accounts closed by 
40,348, or 54.3 per cent, and that the amount deposited was $13,066,- 
675.07, or 7.1 per cent, greater than that withdrawn, showing a healthy 
growth in the financial institutions that are in closest touch with the 
people. The average amount of each deposit account, which is $682.69, 
may be taken to mean one of two things: either those engaged in the 
laboring and agricultural pursuits are becoming more well to do and 
are saving .their surplus funds by placing them in these banks where 
they will be earning something and of themselves increasing, or the 
people of large means, seeing the opportunity of safely obtaining a fair 
rate of interest, have deposited considerable sums therein rather than 
take the risk of investing in stocks or other securities of possibly 
doubtful safety, even though a higher rate of interest might be promised. 
The latter might be more fairly considered to be the case in San Fran- 
cisco and the former premise be true in the balance of the State, bearing 
in mind, too, that many people from the interior, because of a lack of 
these banks, send their funds to some one of the San Francisco savings 
banks. 
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STATUTES AND DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOR. 



The following are the enactments affecting labor, passed at the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth sessions of the Legislature, and still 
on the statute books: 



Lunch Hour for Laborers in Sawmills, etc. 

[Stats, of Cal. 1901, p. 75.] 

Section 1. Every person, corporation, co-partnership, or company 
operating a sawmill, shakemill, shinglemill, or logging-camp, in the 
State of California, shall allow to his or its employes, workmen, and 
laborers a period of not less than one hour at noon for the midday meal. 

Sec. 2. Any person, corporation, co-partnership, or company, his 
or its agents, servants, or managers, violating any of the provisions of 
this Act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than two hundred dollars nor 
less than one hundred dollars for each violation of the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect and be in force on the first day 
of April, nineteen hundred and one. 



Liens for Services for Laundry Work, etc. 

[Stats, of Cal. 1901, p. 270.] 

Section 1. Section three thousand and fifty-one of the Civil Code 
of California is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

3051. Every person who, while lawfully in possession of an article 
of personal property, renders any service to the owner thereof, by 
labor or skill, employed for the protection, improvement, safe-keeping, 
or carriage thereof, has a special lien thereon, dependent on possession, 
for the compensation, if anyj which is due to him from the owner for 
such service ; and livery or boarding or feed stable proprietors, and per- 
sons pasturing horses or stock, have a lien, dependent on possession, for 
their compensation in caring for, boarding, feeding, or pasturing such 
horses or stock; and laundry proprietors and persons conducting a 
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or person engaged in the delivery of packages, letters, notes, messages, 
or other matter, and every manager, superintendent, or other agent of 
such person, corporation, or association, who sends any minor in the 
employ or under the control of any such person, corporation, associa- 
tion, or agent, to the keeper of any house of prostitution, variety 
theater, or other place of questionable repute, or to any person con- 
nected with, or any inmate of, such house, theater, or other place, or who 
permits such minor to enter such house, theater, or other place, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 



An Act defining the duties and liabilities of employment agents, 
making the violation thereof a misdemeanor and fixing penalties 
therefor. 

[Stats, of Cal. 1903, p. 14.] 

Section 1. Any person, firm, corporation, or association pursuing 
for profit the business of furnishing, directly or indirectly, to persons 
seeking employment, information enabling, or tending to enable, such 
persons to secure such employment, or registering for any fee, charge, or 
commission the names of any person seeking employment as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed to be an employment agent within the meaning of this 
Act. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for an employment agent in the 
State of California to receive, directly or indirectly, any money or 
other valuable consideration from any person seeking employment, 
for any information or assistance furnished or to be furnished by said 
agent to such person, enabling or tending to enable said person to 
secure such employment, prior to the time at which said information 
or assistance is actually thus furnished. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for an employment agent in the State 
of California to retain, directly or indirectly, any money or other val- 
uable consideration received for any registration made or for informa; 
tion or assistance such as is described in section two hereof, if the 
person for whom such registration is made or to whom such information 
or assistance is furnished fails, through no neglect or laches of his own, 
to secure the employment* regarding which registration such infor- 
mation or assistance is furnished; and said money or consideration 
shall be by said agent forthwith returned to the payor of the same, 
upon demand therefor by the latter or his agent. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for an employment agent in the 
State of California to receive, directly or indirectly, for registration 
made or for information or assistance such as is described in section 
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Sec. 8. Any employment agent or other person violating, or omitting 
to comply withj any of the provisions of this Act, shall be deemed 
guilty of misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding five hundred (500) dollars, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six (6) months, or by both such fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 9. All Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. This Act shall take effect from and after the date of its 
passage. 



An Act to amend section five of an Act entitled ''An Act to provide 
for the proper sanitary condition of factories and workshops, and 
the preservation of the health of the employes/' approved February 
6, 1889. 

[Stats, of Cal. 1(K)3, p. 16.] 

Section 1. Section five of an Act entitled ''An Act to provide for 
the proper sanitary condition of factories and workshops, and the 
preservation of the health of the employes," approved February 
sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, is amended to read as follows : 

Section 5. Every person, firm, or corporation employing females 
in any manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment shall 
provide suitable seats for the use of the females so employed, and 
shall provide such seats to the number of at least one third the number 
of females so employed ; and shall permit the use of such seats by them 
when they are not necessarily engaged in the active duties for which 
they are employed. 



An Act regulating the hours of service on regular duty by members 
of the police department of cities of the first class, cities and coun- 
ties, cities of the first and one-half class, and cities of the second class. 

[Stats, of Cal. 1903, p. 51.] 

Section 1. In all cities of the first class, cities and countiesi, 
cities of the first and one-half class, and cities of the second class of 
this State where a regular police department is maintained, patrol 
captains, lieutenants, sergeants, and regular officers shall be required 
to serve on duty not longer than eight hours in every twenty-four 
hours); provided, that in case of riot or other emexgency, every 
attach^ of the police department shall perform such duty and for such 
time as the directing authority of the department shall require. 

Sec 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 
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Sec. 3. Any officer, agent, or representative of the State of Cali- 
fornia, or of any political subdivision thereof, who shall violate any 
of the provisions of this Act, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, 
and shall upon conviction be punished by fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred (500) dollars, or by imprisonment, not exceeding six (6) months, or 
by both siuch fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. All Acts or -parts of Acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
the date of its passage. 

• 
An Act to amend an Act entitled ''An Act to establish a Penal Code/* 
approved February 14, 1872, by adding a new section to said Penal 
Code, to be known and numbered as section four hundred and two 
and three quarters, relating to the furnishing or erecting of unsafe 
or improper scaffolding \or mechanical contrivances. 

[Stats, of Cal. 1903, p. 216.] 

402%. Any person or corporation employing or directing another 
to do or perform any labor in the construction, alteration, repairing, 
painting or cleaning of any house, building or structure within this 
State, who knowingly or negligently furnishes or erects or causes to 
be furnished or erected for the performance of such labor, unsafe or 
improper scaffolding, slings, hangers, blocks, pulleys, stays, braces, 
ladders, irons, ropes or other mechanical contrivances, or who hinders 
or obstructs any officer attempting to ^spect the same under the pro- 
visions of section twelve of **An Act to establish and support a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics," or who destroys, defaces or removes any 
notice posted thereon by such officer or permits the use thereof, after 
the same has been declared unsafe by such officer, contrary to the pro- 
visions of said section twelve of said Act, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

An Act to amend an Act entitled ''An Act to establish a Civil Code,'* 
approved March 21, 1872, relating to the obligations of employers, 

[Stats, of Cal. 1903, p. 256.] 

Section 1. Section nineteen hundred and seventy of the Civil 
Code of the State of California is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows ; 

1970. An employer is not bound to indemnify his employe for losses 
suffered by the latter in consequence of the ordinary risks of the busi- 
ness in which he is employed, nor in consequence of the negligence of 
another person employed by the same employer in the same general 

9— LC 
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business, unless the negligence causing the injury was committed in 
the performance of a duty the employer owes by law to the employe, 
or unless the employer has neglected to use ordinary care in the selec- 
tion of the culpable employe. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 

An Act to prevent misrepresentations of coriditions of employment, 
making it a misdemeanor to misrepresent the same and providing 
penalties therefor. 

[Stats, of Cal. 1903, p. 269.] 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, partnership, 
company, corporation, association, or organization of any kind, doing 
business in this State directly or through any agent or attorney, to 
induce, influence, persuade, or engage any person to change from one 
place to another in this State or to change from any place in any 
State, Territory, or country to any place in this State, to work in any 
branch of labor, through or by means of knowingly false representa- 
tions, whether spoken, written, or advertised in printed form, con- 
cerning the kind or character of such work, the compensation therefor, 
the sanitary conditions relating to or surrounding it, or the existence 
or non-existence of any strike, lockout, or other labor dispute affecting 
it and pending between the proposed employer or employers and the 
persons then or last theretofore engaged in the performance of the 
labor for which the employe is sought. 

Sec. 2. Any violation of section one or section two hereof shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of not exceed- 
ing two thousand dollars or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the date of its passage. 

An Act to limit the meaning of the word ^' conspiracy/^ and also the 
use of '^ restraining orders" and '^ injunctions/' as applied to dis- 
putes between employers and employes in the State of California, 

[Stats, of Cal. 1903, p. 289.] 

Section 1. No agreement, combination, or contract by or between 
two or more persons to do or procure to be done, or not to do or pro- 
cure not to' be done, any act in contemplation or furtherance 
of any trade dispute between employers and employes in the 
State of California shall be deemed criminal, nor shall those 
engaged therein be indictable or otherwise punishable for the 
crime of conspiracy, if such act committed by one person would not 
be punishable as a crime, nor shall such agreement, combination, or 
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contract be considered as in restraint of trade or commerce, nor shall 
any restraining order or injunction be issued with relation thereto. 
Nothing in this Act shall exempt from punishment, otherwise than as 
herein excepted, any persons guilty of conspiracy, for which punish- 
ment is now provided by any Act of the Legislature, but such Act of 
the Legislature shall, as to the agreements, combinations, and contracts 
hereinbefore referred to, be construed as if this Act were therein con- 
tained ; provided, that nothing in this Act shall be construed to author- 
ize force or violence, or threats thereof. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 



FEDERAL EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

An Act relating to the limitation of the hours of daily service of 
laborers and mechanics employed upon the public works of the 
United States and of the District of Columbia. 

[Approved August 1, 1872. (27 Stats, at Large, p. 340. )j 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ,of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled. That the service and 
employment of all laborers and mechanics who are now or may here- 
after be employed by the Government of the United States, by the 
District of Columbia, or by any contractor or subcontractor upon any 
of the public works of the United States or of the said District of 
Columbia, is hereby limited and restricted to eight hours in any one 
calendar day, and it shall be unlawful for any officer of the United 
States Government or of the District of Columbia or any such con- 
tractor or subcontractor, whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or 
control the services of such laborers or mechanics, to require or permit 
any such laborer or mechanic to work more than eight hours in any 
calendar day, except in case of extraordinary emergency. 

Sec. 2. That any officer or agent of the Government of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, or any contractor or subcon- 
tractor, whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or control any laborer 
or mechanic employed upon any of the public works of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, who shall intentionally violate 
any provision of this Act, shall be deemed guilty of ,a misdemeanor, 
and for each and every such offense shall upon conviction be punished 
by a fine not to exceed one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall not be so construed as 
to in any manner apply to or affect contractors or subcontractors, or 
to limit the hours of daily service of laborers or mechanics engaged 
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of Ohio (65 Northwestern Eeporter, p. 885) declares a law, even 
though it contains a provision for an eight-hour clause in the contract, 
unconstitutional, since it tends to impair the obligation of contracts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has set the whole matter 
at rest, however, in Atkins vs. State, appealed from a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Kansas. Justice Harlan says: ** Whatever may- 
have been the motives controlling the enactment of the statute in 
question^ we can imagine no possible ground to dispute the power of 
the State to declare that no one undertaking work for it or for one of 
its municipal agencies should permit or require an employe on such 
work to labor in excess of eight hours each day, and to inflict punish- 
ment upon those who are embraced by such regulations and yet dis- 
regard them. * * *'' Fuller, C. J., Brewer, J., and Peckham, J., 
dissented from this opinion. 

California's eight-hour law (Stats, of Cal. 1903, p. 119) provides that 
a clause should be in each contract for public work limiting the length 
of each working day to eight hours. As this is very similar to the Kan- 
sas provision, the decision of the United States Supreme Court noted 
above is in point, and its constitutionality can not be called in question. 

Of very great interest to labor in general, and especiaUy organized 
labor, are the decisions on boycotting, picketing, etc. ' ' Government by 
injunction" has been condemned by many people, whether or not justly 
it is not our province to say. It is simply sought here to give the facts 
without any bias whatever. 

In general terms, the doctrine concerning picketing and boycotting 
has been that so long as none but peaceable means were used and per- 
suasion merely, without any attempt at intimidation, no injunction 
would issue. The decision as to whether or not picketing or boycot- 
ting could exist without a certain amount of intimidation has varied 
with the different courts. The decision in Southern Railway vs. 
Machinists* Local Union No, 14, et al.^^JJ. S. Circuit Court for Western 
District of Tennessee (111 Federal Reporter, p. 49) seems to embody 
the general doctrine. Here it is held that it is the right of every man 
to work when he will, quit work when he will, and work for whom he 
will. There can be no injunction against peacefully procuring infor- 
mation nor unobjectionable social intercourse for the purpose of beg- 
ging or entreating men not to work, but an injunction will stand 
against men thrusting themselves upon unwilling ** scabs'' to argue 
or against picketing for that purpose. 

In Otis Steel Company Limited vs. Local Union No, 218, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of the Iron Holders' Union of North America, et al., U. S. 
Circuit Court for the Northern District of Ohio (110 Federal Reporter, 
p. 698) J the court in issuing an injunction against picketing says in sub- 
stance, that the injunction is issued to restrain unauthorized persons 
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from exercising a like function. Picketing, says the court, is a form of 
injunction issued by a body of men not qualified to issue it. The 
union in question has issued an injunction against the company that 
it shall not continue in operation and against the non-union men that 
they shall not continue working. 

In Frank et al, vs. Herold et al,, Court of Chancery of New Jersey 
(52 Atlantic Reporter), the same rule is followed as in the two pre- 
ceding cases. In addition to this a man's right to carry on his business 
without molestation is declared a property right, and any interference 
therewith, since it tends to alienate property without due process of 
law, must be enjoined. 

The same tenor is observed in ?7. 8. vs. Haggerty et al,, U. S. Circuit 
Court for Northern District of West Virginia (116 Federal Reporter, 
p. 510) ; U. S. vs. Weber et al., U. S. Circuit Court for Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia (114 Federal Reporter, p. 950) ; Union Pa>cific R. R. 
Company vs. Ruef, U. S. Circuit Court for the. District of Nebraska 
(120 Federal Reporter, p. 102) ; AlUs Chambers Company vs. Reli- 
able Lodge, U. S. Circuit Court for the Northern District of Illinois 
(111 Federal Reporter, p. 264). 

In Marx & Haas Jeans Clothing Company vs. Waison et al., 
Supreme Court of Missouri (67 Southwestern Reporter, p. 391), an 
injunction against the printing of circulars aimed at the plaintiff is 
refused, on the ground that such an injunction would impair the liberty 
of the press and stop free speech. A man may say or print what he 
will, abiding by the consequences of his act. If he errs he will be pun- 
ished, but it is outside the province of a court to decide that his acts 
will be wrong prior to their commission. The power to issue an in- 
junction in cases of intimidation, threats of violence, or destruction of 
property, was not passed upon. 

In Walsh vs. Association of Master Plumbers of St. Louis et al. (71 
Southwestern Reporter, p. 455) a boycott was declared illegal, since it 
tended to a restraint of trade and illegally took away a man's property 
in his business. 

In Wabash Railroad vs. Hanrahan et al, (121 Federal Reporter, 
p. 563), the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Missouri held that an association of men such as the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen or the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, banded 
together to better the condition of the individual members, does not 
form a conspiracy in restraint of trade, even though they threaten a 
strike, and in their efforts to get an increase of wages they endeavor 
to persuade the employes of the railroad to strike. An opinion of 
Judge Taft in Thomas ys. Cincinnati, N. 0. & T. P. Ry, Co. (62 Fed- 
eral Reporter, p. 803) is cited where the court uses this language: 
"It is of benefit to them and to the public that laborers should unite in 
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their common interest and for lawful purposes. They have labor to 
sell. If they stand together they are often able, all of them, to com- 
mand better prices for their labor than when dealing singly with 
rich employers, because the necessities of the single employe may com- 
pel him to accept any terms offered him. * * * They may unite 
with other unions. The officers they appoint, or any other person to 
whom they choose to listen, may advise them as to the proper course 
to be taken by them in regard to their employment, or, if they choose 
to repose such authority in any one, he may order them, on pain of ex- 
pulsion from their union, peacefully to leave the employ of their 
employer because any of the terms of their employment are unsat- 
isfactory.'' 

The same rule is laid down by Judge, now Mr. Justice, Holmes in 
Vegelahn vs. Guntner (44 Northeastern Keporter, p. 1077). 

Concerning the right of a majority of a union to force those in the 
minority to strike against their will. Judge Adams, in the main 
decision under consideration (Wabash Railroad Company vs. Han- 
rahanet aJ.^, holds that this right is the same right as that exercised by 
the majority in any body politic. The rule of the majority is followed 
in our national life. It is assuming too much for a court to take away 
this right by injunction. 

In Erdman et al, vs. Mitchell et al. (56 Atlantic Reporter, p. 327) 
it is held that whUe it is lawful for any man or set of men to decline 
to work in company with any man or set of men, yet it is not lawful 
to require the employer to discharge these men, and such action is 
intimidation on the part of an individual and conspiracy on the part 
of a number of individuals. 

In the light of the decisions herein noted, it becomes plain that 
the legality of the boycott, or picketing, depends largely upon the 
attendant circumstances. Force or violence always renders* them 
unlawful. These are not necessarily attendant, however, and the 
employer can not condemn the picketing, etc., in itself on account of 
these extraneous circumstances. The courts have differed as to 
whether or not the boycott in itself is a form of coercion ; whether or 
not the mere existence of such a state of affairs does not tend to intim- 
idation and conspiracy to injure the business of an individual. The 
decision in each case of this matter of fact has depended upon attend- 
ant circumstances as viewed by the judge. 

In point here will be the decision of Judge Hunt, of the Superior 
Court, on the California Anti-Injunction Act (Stats, of Cal. 1903, 
p.289), in the case of E. O. Pierce vs. Stablemen's Union, Local No. 
8760. An appeal has been taken from the decision to the Supreme 
Court. The Act is here declared unconstitutional, in that it is special 
legislation and takes away from the Superior Court its equity juris- 
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diction. Whether or not a ** boycott'' is, in itself, illegal is not decided, 
although the court says that it is generally so held. 

On November 21, 1904, however. Judge Hebbard, of the Superior 
Court of San Francisco, rendered a decision which adopts the doctrine 
that the boycott in itself is a breach of the peace. The opinion was 
delivered in the case of Ooldberg, Bowen & Co, vs. Stablemen's Union, 
No, 8760, and contains the following language: **To proclaim a busi- 
ness or the proprietors thereof * unfair' in this manner is as infamous 
as to proclaim before a private dwelling that the inmates thereof are 
prostitutes. The acts complained of are breaches of the peace, and it 
is safe to say that if met by personal violence on the part of the one 
boycotted did he so elect, instead of appealing to the law, he would be 
justified by a jury under his constitutional right of self-defense. It 
is the opinion of the court that no man or woman, nor any number of 
either, may promenade before the place of business of the plaintiff, or 
any other person, bearing any sign, placard, transparency, or written 
or printed notice of any kind whatever, reflecting on the honesty, or 
integrity, or fairness of the business itself, or the proprietors thereof." 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



FOR THE FIFTY-FOURTH FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1903, AND FOR 
THE FffTY-FIFTH FISQL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904* 



FIFTY-FOURTH FISCAL YEAR. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Salary of Commissioner _ $3,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Commissioner _ _.. 1,800 00 

Salaries of Special Agents, and contingent and traveling expenses 2,500 00 

Printing _ _ 625 00 

Office rent 600 00 

Balance brought forward from contingent fund, fifty-third fiscal year - 24 34 

Balance brought forward from printing fund, fifty-third fiscal year 625 00 

$9,174 34 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary of Commissioner _._ $3,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Commissioner _._ 1,800 00 

Salaries of Special Agents 2,165 15 

$6,965 15 

Contingent expenses _ 235 68 

Traveling expenses 117 30 

Office rent . 600 00 

$7,918 13 
Printing Biennial Report for the fifty-second and fifty-third fiscal years 1,250 00 

$9,168 13 

Total appropriations - _ _ ._ $9,174 34 

Total disbursements- _. 9,168 13 

Unexpended balance, June 30, 1903 $6 21 

SALARY ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

F. V. Meyers, Commissioner, July 1, 1902, to July 1, 1903 $3,000 00 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, July 1, 1902, to July 1, 1903 1,800 00 

E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, July 1, 1902, to July 1, 1903 -.. _._ 1,200 00 

L. Brosnan, Special Agent, July 1, 1902, to February 6, 19aS 432 00 

W. P. Day, Special Agent, July 1, 1902, to July 1, 1903 302 87 

K. Zwicker, Special Agent, July 1, 1902, to July 1, 1903 202 28 

W. Macarthur, Special Agent, during October, 1902 _ 28 00 

$6,965 15 
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OFFICE RENT ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

Rent from July 1, 1902, to July 1, 1903, at $60 per month $600^00 

CONTINGENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

Telephone - $96 46 

Postage - - 101 40 

Stationery — : 18 70 

Miscellaneous --- ^ 10 13 

Mercantile Towel Company. _ 9 00 

$235 68 

TRAVELING EXPENSE ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

1902. 

July — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare _. $2 10 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare _-. 1 90 

Aug. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare - 2 65 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare -. 2 65 

Sept. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare - _ 2 30 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 1 10 

Oct. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 2 90 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 95 

Nov. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 1 40 

.J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare... 1 55 

Dec. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 1 90 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 1 30 

F. V. Meyers, Commissioner, traveling expenses 12 90 

1903. 

Jan. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 1 10 

J. D. Kelsey, Dejmty Commissioner, traveling expenses 8 20 

F. V. Meyers, Commissioner, traveling expenses _ 7 50 

W. P. Day, Special Agent, carfare 46 

Feb. — E. L. Reguin,. Special Agent, carfare 2 60 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, traveling expenses 23 20 

F. V. Meyers, Commissioner, traveling expenses 18 35 

Mar. —E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 2 20 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 80 

F. V. Meyers, Commissioner, traveling expenses 11 00 

April — F. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 1 80 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 95 

May —E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 1 20 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 1 00 

June — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 90 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 55 

$117 30 



FIFTY-FIFTH FISCAL YEAR. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Salary of Commissioner $3,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Commissioner 1,800 00 

Salaries of Special Agents and traveling and contingent expenses 2,600 00 

Printing 625 00 

Office rent...- 600 00 

$8,525 00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary of Commissioner $3,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Commissioner _._ 1,800 00 

Salaries of Special Agents J _ 2,051 75 

Contingent expenses ___ 169 25 

Traveling expenses _ _ 30 85 

Office rent _ _ _._ 600 00 

$7,651 85 

Printing (unexpended*) _ 625 00 

$ 8,276 8 5 

Total appropriations $8,525 00 

Total disbursements _- 8,276 85 

Balance unexpended June 30, 1904 $248 15 

SALARY ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

F. V. Meyers, Commissioner, July 1, 1903, to July 1, 1904 $3,000 00 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, July 1, 1903, to July 1, 1904 1,800 00 

E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, July 1, 1903, to April 26, 1904 986 65 

K. Zwicker, Special Agent, July 1, 1903, to July 1, 1904 657 10 

W. P. Day, Special Agent, July 1, 1903, to July 1, 1904.. 408 00 

$6,812 75 
OFFICE RENT ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

Rent from July 1, 19a3, to July 1, 1904, at $60 per month $600 00 

TRAVELING EXPENSE ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

1903. 

July — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare... $1 10 

Sept. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare _ 2 70 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 1 00 

Oct. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 1 10 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare _ 1 60 

Nov. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare _ ._ 1 70 

F. V. Meyers, Commissioner, traveling expenses 6 00 

Dec. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 80 

1904. 

Jan. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare 90 

Feb. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare __ 2 90 

J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare. __ _ 1 40 

W. P. Day, Special Agent, carfare 90 

Mar. — E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare .__ __ 1 70 

Apr. — J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare - 1 26 

E. L. Reguin, Special Agent, carfare __ 2 40 

May — J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare 1 90 

June — J. D. Kelsey, Deputy Commissioner, carfare .-_ --- 1 50 

$30_85 

CONTINGENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

Telephone _ $93 65 

Postage --- 35 50 

Stationery _ 4 00 

Miscellaneous _.- _ 27 10 

Mercantile Towel Company ._ 9 00 

$169 25 

*To be expended immediately, together with appropriation for fifty-sixth fiscal year, in 
printing this report. 
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In compliance with the law directing the submission of a statement 
covering the expenditure of funds appropriated by the State for the 
maintenance of the Bureau, the foregoing is herewith presented. 

The full amount appropriated for salaries of the Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner and office rent during the fifty-fourth and fifty- 
fifth fiscal years has been expended. 

On July 1, 1903, there was an unexpended balance of $6.21 from the 
amount allotted to the salaries of special agents and traveling and con- 
tingent expenses, which, according to law, reverted to the State Treasury. 

The amount of $1,250 now on hand for printing will, no doubt, be 
wholly insufficient for the printing of this present biennial report, 
entirely aside from other supplies necessary. 

On July 1, 1904, the sum of $248.15 remained unexpended from the 
fund of $2,500, which was duly carried forward to credit of said fund 
for the fifty-sixth fiscal year. This amount remained owing to the fact 
of Special Agent E. L. Reguin's resignation and the vacancy not having 
been filled until after the end of the fiscal year. 
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